














The Classical Review 


OCTOBER 1891, 


THE vacation has witnessed the publication of two more volumes from the 
salvage of Greek literature reserved for our generation in Egyptian papyri. The 
former volume, which has been brought out by the Royal Irish Academy under 
the title The Flinders Petrie Papyri, is edited by Professor Mahaffy and contains the 
following fragments in addition to the <Antiope lately printed in Hermathena 
(1) some brief scraps of Epicharmus and Euripides and two dramatic fragments 
of unknown authorship; (2) thirty-five lines of the eleventh Jliad, of which five 
do not appear in the text of Aristarchus, unfortunately only a few letters remain of 
each line ; (3) portions of the Phaedo of Plato, embracing pages 67—69, 79—84 
(this is supposed to have been written early in the third century B.c.); (4) a prose 
fragment on the contest between Homer and Hesiod; and (5) a variety of letters, 
wills, and other documents dating from the third century B.c. The palaecographer 
will find much to interest him in the thirty autotype plates which accompany 
the volume. We are further told that Professor Sayce has in hand many private 
letters, as well as documents containing the accounts of overseers, tax-gatherers, Ke. ; 
and that there still remains to be dealt with ‘a store of unseparated fragments 
sent to the Editor by Mr. Petrie in November 1890. 

The second volume is edited by Mr. Kenyon for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. It contains (1) the unemended text of seven poems by Herodas, written 
in iambic scazons, and giving scenes from everyday life, something after the fashion 
of the Adoniazusae of Theocritus. The author seems to have lived at Cos about 
the year 200 B.c.1 The MS. is assigned to the second or third century after Christ 
After this follows (2) the conclusion of a speech against Philippides, attributed 
to Hyperides, from a MS. of the second or first century b.c.; (3) the greater part of 
the third epistle of Demosthenes, of the same date; (4) the greater part of Isocrates 
Tepi eipnvns, dating probably from the first century after Christ; (5) a few lines 
of the Jliad, Book I., and a collation of nearly 900 lines (Z/. II. 101—IV. 40 omitting 
the catalogue), written in the fourth or fifth century after Christ; (6) fragments of 
the two concluding books of the Jliad, written in the first century B.c.; (7) written 
on the verso of (5) a short grammatical treatise bearing the name of Tryphon, 
and dating from the fifth or sixth century after Christ. This volume includes all 
the hitherto unpublished papyrus MSS. of literary works in the possession of the 

1 An improved text, with short notes, was brought out by Dr. Rutherford simultaneously with the 
Museum volume. 
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Museum. We subjoin Notes on Herodas by Dr. E. L. Hicks, Dr. H. Jackson, 
and Mr. Robinson Ellis, and Notes on the Fragments of the Phaedo by Professor 
L. Campbell, from whom we have also received some further notes on the Antzope, 
which will appear in a subsequent number. 
the Dublin volume by Mr. Wyse, and one of the British Museum volume by 


Professor Jebb. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 





EMENDATIONS OF HERODAS. 


Mr. Kenyon has put before us, as near as 
may be, the MS. text of these poems, and 
Dr. Rutherford has published his ‘first re- 
cension’ of the text. Much still remains to 
be done, and Dr. Rutherford would be the 
first to own how tentative his suggestions 
are. Like him, I bestowed some study upon 
the poems before Mr. Kenyon’s text ap- 
peared. Some of my suggestions are incor- 
porated in Mr. Kenyon’s edition. ‘The fol- 
lowing emendations or explanations have 
also occurred to me. ‘They may perhaps 
help other scholars to something better. I 
hardly think the time has yet come for pub- 
lishing a corrected text, though I think I 
see my way to the continuous meaning of all 
the poems, except the mutilated poem vii., 
Skurevs. 

1 

3.—7| nv 8] Ovpnv. W.G.R.’s gpede for 
ecwoe is probable. But strike out his interro- 
gation, and read : ris od deyaivers x.7.d. 

7.—xarei tis might equally well be as- 
signed to Metriché. 

9.—Oe[ds mpd|s avOpwrovs had occurred 
independently to me. 

18.—W.G.R.’s restoration [yjpas gir] 
unquestionably supplies the sense, if not the 
actual words, of the original. 


19, 20.— Gyllis. 
oid{A Jail ]e radra‘rijs vewrépys tyiv 
Tpooerriv. 

Metriché. AXX’od totTo py oe Oeppyvy. 


Gyllis. GAN’ & réxvov, «.7.X. 

26.—W.G.R. rightly xe? for éexeih., Keibe. 
“’Tis there the Goddess has her home,’ 7.e. 
Aphrodite as the goddess of love and de- 
light ; compare line 62. 

34 foll— W.G.R.’s text does not satisfy 
me. ‘The sense runs on after opunoar : 





tiv] 8 dyw ota zpos Tdpw x06’ oppnoav 

Geoi exipd |var kaddoviv'—AdBow’ aitas 

Aéyovera’ |—xoinv obv x.7.X. 

For similar expressions of superstitious 
fear see iv. 58; vi. 34-35, 55-56. 





37.—Perhaps ray’ otv. MS. xar odv. 
38.—|ynpaca] had also occurred to me ; 
it is indeed obvious. 
39, 40.—I had written 
[éxxAc|vov GAAn xijpépas peradAakov 
|rov vjody dv’ 7 Tpéis. 
42.—I prefer [ov« dopa]Ays, which K. has 
printed. 
45 foll.—Something of this kind :— 
Kovo€e Els oldev 
ba poipav] jel wv,] doraros yap avOpurros 
kaipos TeAevt |ii|s.]—dAAG py Tis EoTNKEV 
orivelyylols] pir 
Metriché. 
Gyllis. dxovoov 57. 
50.—The first proper name needs to be ex- 
plained or emended. 
54.—)ovréwv 76 x[aA]ov, 7.e. kadds. Com- 
pare Theoe. iii. 3; Call. Hp. 56. ‘With a 
handsome fortune.’ 
55.—Perhaps a@uxt[ os eis] KvOnpinv odpnyis. 
‘ An unbroken seal,’ 7.e. a heart untouched. 
Of course the forms in Kv6ep- are regularly 
used for Aphrodite ; but there seems no 
reason why the other form should be im 
possible. 
56.—Read (with W.G.R.) wal éddv tiv 
Micns. Mioa was a daughter of Isis ac- 
cording to some; by other accounts, the 
daughter of Baubo the friend of Demeter. 
See Pape-Benseler s.v. Mion ; Hesych. s.v. 
Mucaris ; Harpocration s.v. AvoavAys, where 
for Nicav read Micav. The street, therefore, 
in which Metriché had been seen, probably 
led to a temple of Isis, At least we may 
suppose that Metriché was on her way from 
or to a temple, or was taking part in a re- 
ligious procession ; this would account the 
better for her public appearance. I have 
again looked at the MS. for 1. 57, and 
read: éxipnve | Ta omddyyxv’ Epwrt Kapdinv 
avourrpnoeis. 
60.—MS. kat ayxadife. W.G.R. Kai o 
dyxadife, which he translates “ ‘ Has your 
name ever on his lips.’ dyxadifer = dvaxa- 
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hige.”’ It is not impossible to suppose an 
active form of dyxaAifoya, and adopting o’ 
to translate : ‘he clasps you (in imagination) 
to his bosom.’ Or possibly ravraAife, ‘he 
hovers about restlessly.’ 

64.—The second half of the line is torn 
away. MS. kat oa mrpynges nd—, ova being 
corrected from dua. W.G.R. writes: 8 ofa 
mpnges noe oor xapis Keirar—. Perhaps 
rather something like this : 

kal ola mpnges Hole ppows apxeirw,— | 
doOjnoerai re péLov 7 Soxeis. 

66.—It is equally possible to make vat pa 
ras Moépas the end of Gyllis’ speech especially 
if we adopt W.G.R.’s emendation gir<?. MS, 
piréw. 

71, 72.—W.G.R.’s text is very ingenious, 
but not quite convincing. Is it not possible 
to retain ywAdv and éferaidevoa? Rendering 
thus : ‘ By dear Demeter I would not have 
heard such words in patience from any other 
woman, but would have taught the bearer of 
so lame a tale to sing a lame tune, and to 
hate the sight of my doorstep.’ There may 
have been a proverb tov xwddv diddoxew 
xwdov deidew, of sending away a shuffling 
messenger, one who comes with a dishonour- 
able proposal, with a blow for his pains. Or 
the proverb may come from the story of 
Thersites in J/. ii. 

74.—MS. prov os perpyrats | mperer yovarée 
ras veats amrayy.Ade. W.G.R. pidov os trys 
perpyniys. I do not understand perpyiys. 
Possibly : pddov és [ye] pytpwins | mpére 
yovaki trys vens GmdyyeAAe. ‘Carry to young 
women a story that befits one who mothers 
them.’ pytpdos would answer to dypia of 
1, 7. 

76.—Ilv6ew of the MS. may stand, if we 
suppose a nom. IIv@ys. 

80.—W.G.R.’s conjecture is ingenious, but 
does not adhere to the MS. I read: [kai 
E]xr[np0 Jpovs [r]peis [€f]ra [Setoov?] axpyrov. 

83.—Possibly : zeicovad a’ 7AGov, add’ 
a|paxtos] dr yyy, i.e. ‘1 am glad to be 
thus disappointed.’ 








IL. 

5 foll.—I can make no consecutive sense 
out of these sixteen mutilated lines. Note 
however zpoordrns mentioned in I]. 10, 15. 
There was a board of zpoordra at Cos, as 
will be seen from Zhe Inscriptions of Cos, 
which Mr. W. R. Paton and I are just 
issuing from the Clarendon Press. I there- 


fore retuin poordrnv in line 40, where the 
MS. is dubious and W.G.R. writes zpoc- 
TAyIV. 

18.—ék Tvpou'r 7G Sypw evidently refers 
to a cargo (of wheat) which the shipmaster 
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He 


Thales has imported from Tyre to Cos. 
is likely to plead this service to the city by 


way of defence. ‘The pandar anticipates 
him in ll. 19, 20: 
— [d]wpeny yap ot’ otros rupois 
[<ionyay’ "I Giv’, ovr’ ey madu Keivyv. 
Keivnv seems to refer to one of his own un- 
holy wares, who must be supposed to have 
been alluded to in the mutilated lines. 

27. riv abvrovoyinv. This the Coans had a 
right to boast of. I have remarked upon 
this in the Introduction to The Inscriptions 
of Cos, p. xxix. foll. 

28, 29.—Read : 

Tov abrov éxpyv oatis éott KiK Totov 
andod mepipyrar €id00’ ds éym Cwew x.7.X. 
38.—-The full stop in W.G.R.’s edition 
must be a misprint. 

40.—poorarny, see note on I. 5. 

44, 45.—W.G.R. is bold but not con- 
vincing. I think there is a proverb here, 
introduced by dyai. If Anins kipoy may be 
understood passively = ‘become a prey,’ 
‘fall into the hands of the spoiler,’ then we 
may suppose the original to have read 
somewhat thus : 

py mpos y’ 6 xpvods, pyot, xo tarys Hpiv 

TO TOV Adyou by TodTo Anins Kipoy. 

i.e. ‘ Lest, as the proverb says, my gold and 
my raiment to boot,—I mean this my chance 
of pleading,—be a spoil to the robber.’ 

57.—év Bptxwdypos. Bprxivdnpa was a 
port of Rhodes: see Ross, IJnscriptiones 
Graecae ineditae, iii. No. 277. It is men- 
tioned in the Athenian tribute-lists (Kohler, 
Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Gesch, des 
Bundes, p. 184), and was famous for its figs 
(Athenaeus xiv. 652 ; Julius Pollux, vi, 81). 
On the spelling of the name see Béckh- 
Friinkel, Staatshaush. ii. p. 432. 

65.—ra. brépOup’ dara, ‘my lintel is charred,’ 
viz. by the torches of ll. 35, 36. 

68 foll.—Is this a parody of the famous 
expedient of Hyperides in his defence of 
Phryne? 

71, 72.—& Tijpas, | cot Ovérw = ‘ Let him 
thank his stars that I was too old to fight 
him.’ Then: éred roi p’ av éepionoe x.7.X. 
‘ Else he would have swelled my passion.’ 

73.—Perhaps a good conjecture might be 
made with the MS. before one. Possibly 6 
Bpayxos, the mythical founder of the Bran- 
chidae ; though I know of no story about 
him that suits our text. Or perhaps ®u,.... 
is the hero of the story, and 6 Bpayxds 
(raucus) his epithet. There must have been 
many merry tales current among these 
islands (é€v Xdyw more) of which we know 
nothing. 

78.—‘T am not young, like Thales, nor do 
cc 2 
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I pretend to be a gentleman; but, if you 
speak of courage, why, if I were Thales, [ 
should say frankly and bluntly, ‘“ You are 
fond of Myrtale, perhaps ; no wonder : and I 
tried to burn you all. Condone the assault, 
and here is Myrtale.” Or else, if there is 
any part of my household that you have got 
fond of, pay Battaros cash down, and then 
take your property (i.e. Myrtale) and mal- 
treat it as you please.’ I cannot doubt 
ovdev dewey of line 79, nor AA of 1. 83. It 
must however be confessed that épas x.1.A. 
would suit far better if spoken by Battaros 
to Thales. I accept W.G.R.’s reading of 
lines 78, 80. For 6aArew compare i. 76. 

95 foll_—These lines interested me very 
much when I was writing the Introduction 
to The Inscriptions of Cos. They show how 
proud of their legendary glories were the 
Coans of the third century B.c. Battaros 
appeals to this pride: ‘We shall see what 
all these distinctions come to, and whether 
Cos is any the better a town to live in for 
such divine favours.’ Kogoy dpaive in 1. 93 
= quid valeat. Line 97 contains the question : 
Kos 7AGe, ‘with what intent he came.’ 
W.G.R. wrongly alters xws to xor’. So in 
1. 98 read: xyrure Anroiv dde ted yxapw 
oiBy, where both K. and W.G.R. write és 
ér’ evyapw. 

III. 

7 foll—I think W.G.R. has quite missed 

the drift of the passage. I read thus: 
cuppopiis 8’ 50 

oppa eri pélov, xov pev % Ovpy Ketrar 

Tov ypappariorew Kal TpLNKas 7 TiUKpY) 

tov puobov airet Kyv Ta Navvdxov kdavow 

ovk dv taxéws A€fere (MN. Anfece)> rHv ye pay 

TaisTpyy, 

éxouTep oixiLovow of Te mpotviKot 
xoi dpyrérar odd’ olde xnrépw SéFar. 
The tears of Nannakos, as the explanation 
of the proverb (see Kenyon ad loc.) proves, 
were tears of supplication. The boy has 
played truant from the elementary school so 
long that he scarce could tell the way to it, 
though his mother asked with tears on her 
cheeks, and though (as the mother painfully 
recollects) his fees are due as his name has 
been on the list. 

12.—zaiotpn = ‘playground,’ ‘the idle 
corner,’ exactly analogous to zadaiortpy: 
compare ll. 64, 65. 

19 foll—W.G.R. has deserted the MS. 
In 1. 19 I transpose Ac (which might the 
more easily have got out of place through 
NAI following), and read with the MS. : 

ai Sopxades 5€ vat Aurapurepar toAAOV 
ev thot pions Tots Te SuxTVoLs KElvTAL 
THs AnKvOov ypewv TH eri TavTi xypwperOa. 





‘ His pets lie about upon the bellows’ (was 
the father a smith ?), ‘and the nets’ (fishing 
was universal in the islands), ‘and are 
sleeker, fatter, than our oil-flask which we 
use for everything,’ 

22.—‘ He does not know how to tell the 
syllable A, when he sees it’: yvéva, ‘to 
recognize.’ 

24 foll.—‘ Three days ago, when his father 
was teaching him to spell Maron, he turned 
him into simon, did this bright youth.’ It 
seems to have been a lesson in dictation. 
Médpwv has nothing to do with Virgil, as K. 
shows in his Introduction. The following 
are the instances I have noticed of the name 
Médpwy occurring as pure Greek and not as a 
transliteration from the Latin: C.Z.G. iii. p. 
xiv. No. 6; did. p. xv. No. 87 (ep. Dumont, 
Inscriptions Céramiques, pp. 198, 285), both 
are from Cnidian amphora-handles ; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, No 77, 1. 12, 1. 43, from 
Tasos; C.L.G. 38462", from Aezani in 
Phrygia, late but apparently not Roman ; 
C.1.G@, 4325k, from Olympus in Lycia, late 
but not Roman ; C./.G. 276, 284, among the 
érévypapo. in the Athenian Ephebic lists, 
and possibly therefore Roman, but quite as 
probably not; C.1.G. 2850/, fragment of an 
epitaph from Aphrodisias, apparently Greek ; 
Bulletin de Corr. Hell. i. 336, Maron a deity 
(late), from Olbasa in Pisidia; Dionysus 
and Maron united in worship in Bulletin de 
Corr. Hell. v. 93, viii. 51, from Maroneia. 
It will be observed that nearly all these 
examples come from Asia Minor and the 
Eastern Aegean ; in other words, from the 
regions indicated by these poems. 

30 foll.—jnow., They try to teach him ‘a 
piece’ of poetry to say by heart, ofa ma- 
dioxov, ‘as a little boy should.’ 

33.—évOatra drws pu éx TeTpypevys HOEC (sc. 
xUtpas). I take drws as=ds. ‘ He lets it run 
out of his head as out of a cracked pot.’ 
W.G.R. is certainly wrong here. 

34 foll—I put no stop after |. 33, and 
write the whole passage thus: 

évOaira dkws pu ék Terpnpevys HOC 
—ArodXov a&yped, TotTd pypi—yH pappy 
Ta Ans épet wou (knoti ypappatwv xnpy) 
x® tpootvxwv Ppvé. 
‘It runs out of his head like a cracked pot, 
—I do declare, by Apollo, it’s true,—and yet 
his poor old grandmother, who doesn’t know 
her letters, will say off the piece you ask for, 
and the slave-lad who may chance to be by.’ 
43.—xovd tocos Adyos Tovde is part of the 
mother’s speech. She is a voluble woman, 
and her temper is up, so that she runs on 
without a break. 
44.—MBS. 6 xépapos ras Gomep etia OAnrat 











eo ti, dt al ee 

















W.G.R. writes irpra, of the cracking of theroof 
tiles. I had suggested iréa, of the bending of 
the tiled roof under his weight, ‘like a 
willow. 

46.—é€xdorov tov mAaticparos, ‘ for every 
tile that is found to be broken,’ when the 
roof is being repaired before the rainy season. 

49.—W.G.R.’s conjecture dore pd’ iddvra 
xwjoa is excellent; ‘so as to move even 
one who has not witnessed him.’ She then 
proceeds to give ocular evidence of a kind: dpy 
8 dxolws .7.A. 

55.—avyvinv : ‘ the holidays.’ 

57.—I retain aide, understanding the 
Muses, who are invoked in ll. 1 and 71, and 
appear to be referred to in |. 97. There 
were probably statuettes or reliefs of the 
Muses to be seen in front of the school- 
master’s house. Read : 

GAN’ ei ti cot, Aaprpioxe, kat Biov mpngw 

eoOAnv Tedoiev aide Kayabav Kipoais, 

py EAaccov aitav Myrtporipyn érevxovo, 

éfer yap ovdev péov. 

I accept W.G.R.’s pefov for MS. peov, and 
I alter the unmetrical érevyeo into érevxou0. 

64.—dorpaBdoxos is a conceivable word, 
for do rpaBoddxos, from aotpaBy, S€xopuat, ‘you 
pack-ass!’ Gozep olda (MS. ovde) refers to 
dopxdow matew, ‘as I understand your habit 
to be’ ; and the next words convey a distinct 
statement apds dé tiv raiotpyv...xadrKiles. 

I write the whole passage thus :— 
defov té 0 aivéw tapya, Kérrad’, & rpyooes: 
ov cou ér drapkel thot Sopxaow Trailew, 
doTpaBdox’, daTep olda ; mpos Se THY TaloTpHV 
év Toto. mpovvixoure xaAxilers porréwv. 

67.—W.G.R.’s conjecture is brilliant and 
convincing. 

70.—MS. zpw yxoAyn Bynga. W.G.R. zpiv 
xoAnv AnEa, ‘before my anger cools.’ This 
sounds weak. Perhaps the MS. is right : 
mpiv yon BHéa, ‘before my bile begins to 
choke me.’ 

71-73.—W.G.R.’s treatment of these lines 
is a brilliant piece of criticism. It would be 

just possible, however, to read in ]. 71: 
by, pn txeréw, Aapmpioxe, and in 1. 72 to 
understand rijs re kortibos Wuxns of ‘the very 
life of your brain, or head.’ 

74, 75.—A slave-dealer selling a slave was 
under the strongest temptation to conceal 
his vices, and under Roman law the vendor 
was liable for an untrue warranty (Dict. of 
Ant. s.v. Servus, p. 665): o%8 dxws ywpis, 
‘not even to get rid of yon.’ 

79.—May not ef ri cou Zum be an optative? 
‘If I live under your lash.’ If so, the MS. 
is right. 

80.—é€pew depends on ofévy and governs 
ovas, 
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87.—MS. ovd exAnéa. W.G.R. 08 ay 
exAjgats. Perhaps better od déov Apéat. 

89 foll—The speech of Metrotime con- 
tinues unbroken to the end of the poem. 
The hydra is proverbial for labour in vain, 
and rouxAwrepos does not refer to the wheals 
in the boy’s back, but to his artful ways 
and endless resources ; this is why he needs 


chaining. 76 pnfév ‘at the least,’ * asa mere 
nothing.’ Write the passage thus (Il. 87 
foll.) :— 


ov d€ov AR~aL, 
Aaprpioxe, Setpov 8 axpis HAtos dvoy* 
GAN’ Ext vdpys ToiktAwrepos TOAAG, 
kat Sei AaBeiv pov Kiwi BuBAiw Syxov 
TO pnbev dAdas cixoaiv ye K.T.A. 

96, 97.—Write 
OKws puv avpTOD Hde wydedvTa 

ai 69 Oeai BX€xrwow as euionoer. 

cvprroda mydedvta form an oxymoron : with 
his feet tied, he could struggle but certainly 
could not jump or run. It is spoken in 
banter. The goddesses again are the 
Muses, 

IV. 

1 foll._—The best illustration of the poem 
would be the votive reliefs discovered of 
late years in the Asklepieion at Athens, 
south of the Acropolis. The text of lines 
1-30 is fairly certain, and I agree with 
W.G.R.’s corrections. Perhaps however in 
1. 16 wodAns gopivys of the MS. is right, 
and is a genitive of quality. 

30 foll.—The sentence runs on without 
break. The old man is looking down on the 
boy at his feet playing with a goose; you 
would think he was going to speak to the 
boy, it is all so life-like. See K.’s note, and 
read :— 

keivov 6¢ Kuvvot tov yepovta, tpos Moipéwr, 

THY xnvadwrex’ Gs TO Tadiov mviyet 

Tpo TOV TOdaY yodv, «i TL 7) ALBos TOvpyov 

€peis “AaAnoet x.7.A. 

35 foll—She points now to a portrait- 
statue, as a proof of the sculptor’s realism. 
Read :— 

tov BardAns yap todrov obx bpys Kuvvot 

dxws BéBacos avdpiavta THs Murrew: 

ei py Tis adrnv «de BardAnv, Brépas 

és ToUTO TO eikovirpa, py Gens deio Ow. 

The order of words in 35-36 is ovdx dpis 
tovtov avopiavra Tov BaraAns THs Mitrew oxws 
BéBaws. I take both Batale and Myttes for 
proper names (‘lisper’ and ‘mute’): the 
stone image is really dead and mute. It 
would be well to examine the other proper 
names in Herodas, and see how far they are 
suggestive and suitable. This is certainly the 
case with [aratkioxos in 1. 63 (see W.G.R.’s 
note). 
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41 foll—None of Herodas’ poems seem 
complete unless a slave gets a sound rating. 
Poor Kydilla is a dull, stupid wench, and 
stands gaping and inattentive. 

42.—ov cor A€yw airi) TH diy’ de xaoKevoy ; 
i.e. ‘yawning as if you would come in two’ ; 
the phrase is vulgar. 

44.—éarnxe 3 és p’ Spetoa Kapkivov peor, 
the comparison is with the outspread, squat, 
inert position of a crab, and his fixed un- 
meaning stare. So the maid, fat, lounging, 
with arms a-kimbo, and a fatuous stare. 
Compare vii. 123. 

46-51.—The fault of 1. 47 is not easy to 
emend. I can suggest nothing better than 
with W.G.R. to read ovre | BeBaov eivat, 
though I should prefer something nearer the 
MS. At the end of 1. 47 perhaps we might 
restore ravrax7 6[é vap]|x{9]oac or possibly : 

Aaipactpov ovr’ dpynoe Kpyyvnv ore 
BeBauov aivel ravtayp 8[vor]«[ 7 Joa ! 
Kynno’s temper is sorely stirred ; she feels 
herself ‘to be swelling, as it were, with 
anger against her will.’ She would like to 
give the hussy a good beating on the spot, 
but they are in the temple, and religion 

forbids. 

53.—The beating is, however, only post- 
poned for a more fitting opportunity; the 
girl, if so she goes on, will get her head 
broken one of these days. Restore :— 

HapTvpopat, Kvdura, tov Gedv TotTov, 
ws &k a Kalrep ov Oedovear oidijrat, 
papripopat, py, és oe THMEPH Keivy 
év 7) TO Bp€ypa totto taxlupov KVjon. 

52 foll—The friend replies, in order to 

soothe her wrath :— 
py wav? éroipws xapdin Badou, Kuvvoi, 
dovAy ‘ori, SovAns 8 Gra vobpin OACBe 
GAN’ ypuepy ye Kyi peLov dOeirat, 
i.e. She is dull, but gentle, and is progressing 
somewhat with a little pushing.’ 

56—xai dveirac 6 macros, ‘the shrine is 
thrown open,’ from dyin. 

57.—xowny is not impossible, they see the 
hand of an Athena everywhere. Read :— 

ovx opys, piAy Kuvvot 
ot épya; Kowiy Tait’ épeis “AGnvainv 
yAvwat Ta Kadd xowpérw 5é Aéorowa. 

For the latter invocation, to excuse a too 
irreverent use of the goddess’ name, see note 
on i, 34. 

59.—There seems no reason why the MS. 
xviyw Should not stand ; it would be an un- 
known 2nd aor. of xvig~w. But perhaps 
better xviow. 

65.—W.G.R.’s text of the preceding lines 
is obviously right, but I retain dpyupeiv 
meTounobai. 
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* still life.’ 


68.—{onv Hpepyv cannot be 
Read fonv Brerover xjpepyv. 

72-78.—All one unbroken speech by 
Kynno. It is important to make it out, for 
it contains a very remarkable and very 
ancient tribute to the skill of Apelles. If 
Yavew May govern a dative, we may take 
the MS. as it stands :— 

GAnOwai pirn yap ai "Edeatou xeipes 

és wav’ ’AéAXew ypappat’, od épeis ‘ Ketvos 
ovOpwros ev pev eldev ev 8 darnpvyby,’ 

GAN’ & eri vodv yévouro Kal Gedy Wavew 
nmetyeO” Os 8 éxeivoy 7) épya TaKeivou 

pa) Tappadrynoas éx dikns dpwopyker, 

Todos Kpe“ait exeivos ev yvaéews oikw. 

“ Aye, for the genuine hand of Ephesian 
Apelles, dear, is seen in all (these) paintings, 
nor will you say of him ‘ He was a man who 
could see one thing, bnt could not see 
another’; nay, whatever god it crossed his 
mind to handle, that god he hastened to 
handle.” Apelles was, of course, as famous 
for his ideal creations, as for his portraits. 
py tapdadynoas, ‘without due respect’; é 
dixys, ‘ robbing him of his due.’ 

79 foll.—The sacristan comes to announce 
that the offerings of the women have proved 
favourable, and promise greater blessings 
for the future ; never was Asklepios better 
pleased. In 801 retain pefovws, putting a 
colon or full stop after éuBAérovra. I grate- 
fully accept W.G.R.’s attribution of airy 
THs byins AG to Kottale. For the rest my 
restoration is as follows: 

Sacristan. 
in, i Lacnov, edpeviys eins 
kaXois éx ipois taiode Kel Tes THVOE 
éacu drvintal T¢ Kal yerns aooov. 
in, iy Llainov, dd€ tadr’ «ty. 
Woman. 
ein yap, & peywore, xiyin wohh 
eAGoupev Qi TUS, pelor’ ip’ aywedoat 
oiv avépaow kal maoi. Korrddn, xadas 
Tepedou mepveo TO oKeAvOvov dodvat 
QU 7G vewxdpw Toipvos, és TE THY TpwyAHV 
tov wéAavov évOes Tod SpdxovTos edpnpws, 
kai Warora Sedoov tadAa 8’ oixins edpy 
darcopeba’ Kyi pr AaOyn pepev. 
Kottale. 


io 4) 
cr 


avTy 
THS tytins AG. 
Woman. 
mpoados’ 7) yap ipotow 
95 pélwv dpaprins } tytn ’ore THs potpys. 

I read éacx in |. 84, and Yaora in |. 92. 
The suggestion of sweethearts and kinsfolk 
in 1. 84 leads up to the prayer about 
husbands and children in 1. 88. In 1. 93 
foll. Kottale is advised to make an offering 
for herself afterwards out of the share of 


























good things she gets at home. She at once 
assents, for she too desires to enjoy the 
blessing of health. ‘Make then the ad- 
ditional gift,’ says the lady, ‘for by means 
of sacrifice does Hygieia overcome whether 
transgression or fate,’ ¢.e. the goddess here 
worshipped with her father, in return for 
sacrifice, heals us of sickness or prevents it 
seizing us, whether as the result of sin or of 
evil-fate. Here, as elsewhere in these poems, 
we are introduced to the actual thoughts and 
superstitions of the Greeks of the Hellen- 
istic period. 


V. 


1.—For 76 of MS. read jjs or 706’. 
11.—Avoas may stand, if we take GAN’ &’ 
éorynxas ; as merely parenthetical. 
18.—déep’, els ov; Siorov x.t.X. 
30.—Possibly pe6” 7s adeiv Set Kdpov ovr’ 
drounotpov, t.e. ‘you and she deserve to 
grind together in the same slavery, you, my 
cast-off leavings.’ 
41.—MS. ody W.G.R. copy. Possibly 
OAH, ‘hit him,’ which suits the violence of 
Bitinna and follows the ductus literarum. 
52.—ra MuxxaArs, ‘the house of Mikkale’, 
see Dr. Field’s note on St. Luke ii. 49. 
Bitinna begins to feel the unwisdom of 
‘washing one’s dirty linen in public.’ 
56.—She is now angry with Pyrrhies for 
having obeyed her orders and led off the 
culprit: he has (she declares) used quite 
unnecessary violence. 
59.—Both Pyrrhies and Gastron shall be 
thrown into chains together. I feel sure 
that dyaixds refers to some kind of fetters or 
stocks. 
66.—She will have both of them branded. 
bei oé, i.e. Pyrrhies. pj 680, ‘all under one,’ 
at the same time as his fellow-slave. 
67, 68.— Katnptyno Ow 
olTw KaTa pros MoTEp 7 Adov TYyLy, 
i.e. while we are punishing Davus for his 
pilferings let us punish the mouse as well. 
In other words, Gastron and Pyrrhies are 
both guilty, they differ only in degree. 
69.—pH dpa te GAAG viv pev aitov, te. 
‘spare him even now, at the eleventh hour.’ 
70.—Batyllis seems to be a daughter of 
Bitinna by this self-same favourite. 
77.—otvonv ripavvov, ‘ seeing I am mistress 
in my own house.’ 
81.—viv pév o° adyow, Kat exe THY Xap 
TavTy 
tiv ovdev Hacov 7 BatvAAioa orépyw, 
K.T.A. 
‘Thank Bitylla for your release ; I love her 
like my own daughter, for I have brought 
her up from a child.’ 
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84, 85.— 

eri dé Tots Kapotow éyyuTAwWowper, 

des Tor’ dapeAder tHVd, Eoptiv e€ Eoprys. 
‘And when we have paid our libations to the 
dead, why you shall of course marry her, 
and make festival upon festival,’ the mar- 
riage festivity shall come on the top of the 
other solemnity. 

What this festival was we do not know, 
except that it was in honour of the dead. 
There were cixadets at Athens, and the 
Epicureaus were called LFixadivoraid because 
they kept the twentieth of each month in 
honour of their founder’s memory (Schémann, 
Griechische Alterthiimer ii. 549). Is this re- 
ferred to here? Of the ‘Gerenia’ (I. 80), 
held és wéuarrnv (per’ cixadas) te. the twenty- 
fifth, I know nothing. W.G.R.’s suggestion 
is worth noting. 

VI. 

1.—KadOyoo0, Mytpot, rH yuvakyia és didpov. 
This is nearer the MS. yvvatxeia = yuvatkov. 

9.—If dédpos may be used in the masculine 
by Herodas, then airév refers back to 1. 1. 
The servant, alarmed by her mistress’ voice 
rating her for her idleness, bustles up to dust 
and polish the chair. Or perhaps for airov 
rather read ofkov. 

10.—6ér’ éort xpljoba}; Anorpi, OE por 

TavTy. 
Coritto wants the girl to be off about her 
business, that she may talk secrets with 
Metro. ‘Why does the wench begin tidying 
and polishing up the room, when they want 
to use it? You pirate! be off along this 
way! or else—’ Ayortpis, because impudent 
and unwelcome. 

15.—Restore : 

GAN’ obvexev pos a” HAGov, exrrodov Hpiv 
pbeiperOan’ ev dpwrtvi Gta poivoy Kai yAdooa, 
ta 8’ GAX’ éoprijs. 

‘Now I have come to see you, all my worries 
are vanished and fled. When bosom-friends 
meet ears and tongues alone are busy, all 
else keeps holiday.’ Perhaps better dapuorvi. 
This is spoken also by Metro, by way of 
soothing Coritto. I assign lines 12—21 
continuously to Metro. 

23.—pa Tovrovs Tovs yAuKéas sc. 6hOadpors, 
for perhaps in so saying she kisses her 
friend’s forehead or eyes. 

26, 27.-Perhaps we may read : 

Kal ele pnde dv aicbécOur 
yvvaikas 7) ath py yovn Kor’ éxrpipe. 
‘Saying, as she gave it away, women would 
not so much as notice whether the same 
woman wore it out’; «e. nobody would 

notice the change of owners. 
28.—What is BavBov? Pretty certainly 
a head-gear, a band for holding the hair. It 
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was stitched (1. 27, 47), and was laced up 
(1. 72). I ineline to think it a sort of night- 
cap, from BavBaw. 

33 foll.— Tada Noooids xpyjobu, 

TH —py Soxéw peLov pev 7 yoviy A€~at, 
AdOoiue 8’, "Adpyjorea !—yiAiwv eivTwv, 
& ovk dv doris campos éott tpocdotnv. 

44, 45.— 
ti pot éevBdEéras yeAGoa ; viv épwpykas 
Myrpodtv 10 mparov ; } ti TaBpa (ra 4Bpa) oor 

TOUTG ; 

Coritto has looked her in the face with a smile 
of coy and coquettish deprecation. 

47. The whole line is Metro’s: ddd’ ere 
Tov pdwavta. pa hv ri por ev edyxy, te. ‘1 
vowed I would find it out.’ 

56.—This pious wish, ‘May her friends 
never forget her!’ is in keeping with the 
other indications of religious awe in these 
poems ; see note on i. 34 and iv. 95. 

59-61.— 

. ++ HKel, paraxpds, puxkds’ aiTo épeis elvar 

IIpyégivov, 008 dv oixov eixaoat ovKW 

Exous Gv ottw, wAnv K.T.X. 
I fancy aird may stand, either as a kind of 
adverb, or else per tmesin for abrorpygéwos, 
like atrodvOpwros, aiOdunpos and the like (see 
Viger, De idiotismis, note on p. 134). 

64.—redAdvas. One would like to know 
whether these taxes were merely local, to 
support the government of Cos, or to supply 
tribute to Ptolemy. Whether or no Cos was 
exempt from such tribute, it was certainly 
airovopos, and in high favour with the 
Egyptian kings (see Zhe Inscriptions of Cos, 
Introduction). 

67.—éwbev dvo yap HAO’, or éxeibev i.e. from 
his shop just described. 

68.—idotca plevror] roppar’ efexdunva. 
‘The sight of them however set my eyes in 
a flutter’: for the verb, compare i. 56. 

69.—What ra Badd are (assuming the 
MS. to be correct) I do not know. They 
must be some portion, or some ornamen- 
tation, of the BavBiv ; possibly some kind 
of border, or ornamental stitches, or eyelet- 
holes. 

70.—atrai yap, if correct, must be con- 
nected with a verb in the first person plural, 
e.g. a which would complete the metre. 

71, 72.— 

adn’ 7) padaxdrys Urvos, ot 8’ iwavrioKor 

€pla, OVX luarTes. 

‘Its softness is sleep itself’ (a delightful bit 
of rhetoric), ‘and the laces are wool not 
thongs,’ i.e. though of leather they are more 
like wool. 

77.—K. finds zaradi{ovea, which I had 
conjectured, to be perfectly in accord with 








the remains of letters in the MS. The 

meaning is plain, ‘calling him deary.’ 

80.—éer yap GAAG Karpov ob mpérovr’ elvat. 

[‘But that was out of the question,] for, 

you must know, the moment was doomed 

to be inopportune, for Bitas’ slave came in 
upon us—’ 

82. —airn yap hpewv ymepnv Te Kal viKTa 
tpiBovoa Tov dvov oKwpinv TerotnKev, 
dkws Tov EwuTHs py TeTPwWBOAOV KdWy. 

‘For she by coming to grind night and day 

has reduced my mill-stone to powder, for 

fear of shattering her own at a cost of four 
obols’; ¢.e, Bitas’ quern was out of repair 
and cracked, and worth but a few pence, 
therefore to save it, his slave is perpetually 
coming in to borrow Coritto’s. 

89, 90.— 

dei [8], ef pev “Aprepis te xawvov eipyoet, 

mpdcw muedvaalv] THv mpoxuKAiny Oadr[ze]v, 
ie. ‘It is but right, if Artemis makes any 
fresh discovery, for her to taste herself and 
then hand on the cup to others.’ The 
peculiar meaning of zpoxvkAéw, mpoxvuxdXis, 
mpokukAia we now know from the title of 1. ; 
they are synonymous with zpoaywyevw. 

The verb zpoxvxAéw is (I believe) only in 

the Rhodian Swallow-song (Athen. 360), 

rahdbav ov mpoxixAe | x iovos oikov : Clearly 

its use there is humorous and figurative, 

‘procure, betray us a fig-cake.’ And pre- 

cisely so zpoxvxAinv in the line before us. 

96.—tyiawe, ‘Good-bye.’ At the end of 
the line perhaps [a ]Aac par[nv] xwpei. 
VI. 





74 foll.—Cerdo loquitur :— 
‘Eppa te Képduv, xat od xepdeia TeBoi ! 
75. as qv te pa viv jpiv és Bodov kipon, 
ovk old’ Oxws dpewov 7} xvTpy mpHEEL. 
‘Unless some fish comes now to my net, my 
fish-pot is likely to be badly off.’ This is an 
aside ; hence the next speech. 
Myrpw. 
ri tovOopilers Kovx éXevOepy yAdoon 
Tov Timov daTis éotiv efedipyaas ; 
Képdwv. 
yivat, mins pvns éoriv agvov Todro 
80. 70 Ledyos, ) dvw a” 7 Katw BAr€rew* xadxov 
pivnp’ 6 84 Kor’ éori, THs "AOnvains 
Gvevpevys adtis, av ovk atortagat. 
‘If Athena herself were my customer, not 
a fraction would I abate of the price, ever so 
small.’ 
Myrpw. 
pan’ eixdtws oev 70 oreytAduov, Képduv, 
meémdnbe SaA€wv Te Kal Kad@v Epywv, 
(i.e. if you sell them so dear,) 
85. vAacce xadds aita’ TH yap cixooT} 
Tov Tavpeavos 4 “Exdrn yapov trovet 
ths "Aptaxyvas, xuTodnudtwv xpety’ 




















Tay’ ovv Ta ARs Tpdweor oiv TUX TOS CE. 

paddov 6 mavrwv GAAd OvAaKov paar, 
90. ras pvéas OKws vor py ai yadat dvoicovew. 
Metro declines to pay his price, and so to 
beat him down she has recourse to banter. 
‘ There’s the festival coming on the 20th of 
Taureon, when Hecate makes a iepds ydpos, 
(a mystery festival in honour of our Lady of 
Artace and her marriage with Pluto). There 
will be a demand for shoes (among the 
ladies). No doubt you will get your prices, 
and have good luck. But be sure, above all 
else, to stitch you a wallet to hold your coins, 
for fear the “cat” spirits them away.’ He 
replies, ‘Though Hecate came to my shop, 
or our Lady of Artace herself, she shall not 
be asked less than a mina.’ Cyzicus was 
famous for the worship of Demeter and 
Proserpine: see Greenwall’s Llectrum 
Coinage of Cyzicus, pp. 11, 12; Propertius 
iv. 22, 4; Plutarch, Lucullus, 10; Appian, 
Mithr. 75. Of course these passages say 
nothing of Artace, the suburb of Cyzicus, 
nor of any temple of Proserpine thereat ; 
but they make my suggestion the more 
probable. 

91 foll. may provisionally be restored as 
follows. So much of the papyrus is muti- 
lated here that even the drift of some lines 
is obscure ; but where the MS. is entire, I 
feel pretty confident of my readings. 


KEPAOQN. 
“Hy 7’ 4 ‘Exarn €\6n prijs EAacaov ovK oiwet, 
nv te y Aptaxnvy. 
TYNH. 

IIpos rad’ ci OéXers oxerrev: 
od coi didwor Kal ) dyaby TIxn, Képduv, 
Yatoat Todicxav dv 7dOot TE KNpwres 
Wavovow add’ ols kvioa Kai Kaki ADBy. 95 
wor éx pev Hpewv Siaddpws cewvTod mongers, 
tavtn de Sdceis Keivo TO Erepov Levyos. 
Kogou TaAw ; mpnpnvov agiav duvyv 
EwuTod. 

K. Srarjpas mévre: vai pa Geors poura 
” yadrpe’ [Ed]ernpis 7 jpépav Tacav 
AaBeiv a dviyouo’, GAN’ eyo poy €xOaipw 
Khv Técoapas por Sapixovs brooyxyrat, 
orovvekév ev THY yuvaixa Twbdle 
Kakotoe Seuvois. 
I. Ei [8 xpypdrwv] xpein, 
dep’, edtAaBod [dy°] trav tpidlv Oedr«s] 
dodvat 105 
Kal TADTA Kal TADT’ = ee dap Jecxav 
exnte Mytpods Thode ; 
K. A[ecvov od diye jes 
el}vat TO pw eAdoat car[dddwv ye Texvirnv 1] 
ovr’ dabordy 2 és Geovs aval x }rf[ vas ; ; 
Tl. “Exes yap odxi yAdooav 9 Av]vy dy 
eOeiv. 110 
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K. M]a, Oediv éxetvos od paxphy a[zo Loe] 
btéw ob xeiAea vixra xnpepyny oil yvus]. 
pep, Bde tov wodicxor eis iL x]vos OG[pev. 

(He proceeds to measure the lady's foot, 
or to try on a sandal.) 

I. Wag pyre rpocbys pyr’ an’ obv Xn pydev. 

K. Ta cada ravra trys kadjow appole. 115 
autiy épets TO TEApa THY “AOnvatny 
tepeiv. 50s adti Kal ov Tov 7dda.— 

(He proceeds to do the same for the other 

lady.) 

yopy 
dpnpev drhy Bois 6 6 Aaxrioas o bas. 
et THs pos ixvos HKOVAGE THV opirny, 
obk ay (wa THV Képdwvos ‘Eoriny) ovrw 120 
Tovpyov cahéws exert av ws capews KetTaL.—— 


(An inquisitive lady stares in at the door in 
passing, and seems amused at the group.) 


WA , , 4 ‘ a 
aityn ov, ddces Extra Sapikors Tovde, 
« , 7 , / 
H pélov trmov mpos Ovipy KiyAilovea.— 


gs the customers. ) 


yovaies, hv éxnre Xirépov xpecyy 

7 capPahioxov } & Kat’ oixinv Axew 125 

iba Ge, rhv SovAnv [pev] dde [Set] wéprrecv 

av 0 HKe, Mytpot, mpds pe TH évarn TavTws 

dxws Aas Kapkivia’ Thy yap ov Bairnv 

Garroveay eb det [r]ov ppovodvra Kai par- 
TEL. 

94.—See the Cupids in attendance at the 
toilet-scenes so common upon Greek pyaxides, 

95.—I gladly adopt W.G.R.’s reading. 

96.—d:addpws is not far from the letters 
of the MS. 

98.—W.G.R. is probably right in his 
punctuation. 

104-107.—Merely a suggestion of the 
probable drift. 

107-109.—My suggestion is very doubt- 
ful, but still possible. The shoemaker is a 
testy fellow with a sharp tongue. But he is 
beginning to relent; for Metro is a very 
valuable customer, and the other lady has 
talked him down. Half seriously he com- 
plains of their hard treatment of him. They 
beat him down so much that he will have 
to leave ; he is an honest man, and this un- 
fair world is not fit for him ; like Astraea, 
he will have to flit to the gods. 

110.—‘ If he reaches the gods, it will not 
be by virtue of his tongue.’ 

113.—I feel pretty sure of {[x]vos. It 
may mean either the sole of a sandal (so 
line 119), or perhaps a pattern sole for 
measuring the size of the foot, 

114.—Clearly the lady’s exclamation. 
He has fitted her perfectly; he cannot 
better it. 
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117, 118.—The proverb must mean: 
‘ Anybody who flouts such charming ladies 
must be an ill-conditioned fellow indeed.’ 

119-121.—* To sharpen one’s knife on 
the sole of one’s shoe’ seems proverbial for 
a careless, untidy, inaccurate workman. 
This perfect fit could never have been turned 
out by rule of thumb. 

123.—She grins like a horse: the com- 
parison is confined to the mouth. See on 
iv. 44. 

128-129.—The jerkin that keeps one 
warm a wise man will take care to keep 
mended’: i.e. Metro is a good customer, 
and therefore shall be well attended to. 


i. 1, 2. 6.....a apacot tTyv Ovpyy tis ovK oe 
eeeeee TAP NLLEWV €€ QypOLKlyns KE 

Dr. Rutherford writes 

Opec’, dpaooe tHv Oipyny tis? odK Oe 
el Tis Tap’ Hpéeas €F dyporkins Ket ; 

@péwo’ is plainly right. But may we not 
keep the wap’ jpéwv of the MS. and read ris 
Tov Tap ypewv €& ayporkins jet ? 

40, 41. xX'Aapy catacrnh 

seeeeeeeS QAXOV 

Dr. Rutherford conjectures dvépav zpos 
dAdov. As Herondas lengthens a_ short 
vowel before zp at iii. 62 and v. 76, why not 
dvdpa mpos aAXov 4 

47, 48. adXra pn Tis ETTNKES 
ovvelo |r’ ul] nov 

The editor tells us that ‘a dot is placed 
over the last letter’ of eornxes, ‘ presumably 
to cancel it,’ and that yew is ‘ apparently 
corrected to yyw.” Is it certain that the 
sixth letter of 48 is 7, and not y? I think 
that the scribe meant 

GAAL py Tis EOTHKE 
ouveyyus Hiv ; 
(As ovveyyvs takes both genitive and dative, 
the variant jpéwv is quite intelligible.) 
Gullis, now that she is coming to the point 
of her discourse, is anxious to assure herself 
that there is no one within hearing. 

69-72. 

Kat THY ptAnv Anpuytpa tavt eyo[y]e aAAns 

yuvatkos OUK Qv noews e{z ]yxor{ ola 

xwdnyv dae dew xwrov eLeradevoa 

kat T)S Oupys Tov ovdov exOpov ryeoBar 


Dr. Rutherford writes in 71 xwAnv 3d dei 
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The metaphor in Bairy is appropriate to a 
oxurevs. The saying is an aside, and Metro 
is not supposed to hear it. 

I have not been at pains to restore the 
correct dialectical forms: this would require 
further study, for which I have had no time. 
The way in which staters and darics are 
spoken of in the last 25 lines of No. vii. is 
worth the attention of numismatists. The 
stater is the silver stater, I suppose, or 
tetradrachm, which was current coin. The 
(gold) daric was no longer current, but 
seems used like our guinea to express a 
large sum. It is as if we talked of crowns 
and guineas, 


E. L. Hicks. 


deity w@Aov eferadevOnv. I think that the 
reading of the MS., differently divided, should 
be retained : 


xodnv 8 deidew xwdov eLeraidevoa. 

‘I would have taught her to keep to birds 
of her own feather, and to hate the sight of 
my doorstep.’ 

ii. 71, 72. 

© ynpas 
cot Ovetw er...Tov pav eLepvonoev. 

Dr. Rutherford reads érei roApav. I think 
that the text of the MS. is substantially 
sound, and that we should read 

. © ynpas, 
col Ovérw' érei Tov Eu av eepionoe. 

‘Old age, he should render a grateful 
sacrifice to thee ; for such exertions would 
have made mea proud man.’ For rov épe, 
compare Plato Philebus, 208. That a dactyl 
is admissible in the third foot, appears 
from iv. 19. 

iii. 8-13. 

kov pev n Oupy KerTar 

TOV YPUPPATLOTEW KAL TPLNKAS y TLKPY 

tov picOov ati Knv ta Navvaxov kAavow 

ovk av Taxews Anke THV ye pyVv TaLoTpHV 

oKov 7Ep oKiCovolv oL TE TPOVVLKOL 

KOL dpamrerat oad owe KYTEPwe Ovéae 


Apparently the mother complains that 
her boy, though ready enough to guide any 
one to the Casino, will be in no hurry to tell 
or show the way to the school-house. Hence 
for Angee, I desiderate reve or SefEee. Is it 
certain that the initial letter is A¢ (I sup- 
pose that xai tpunkas 7) muxpy Tov poor aire, 

















kyv ta Navvaxov xAXavow is a mere by-the- 
by.) 

19-21. 

au dopxaAuoes Se var mapwrepar ToAAOV 

ev Thiot Hvonts Tors TE SuKTvOLs KELVTAL 

Tyns AnkvOov nuewv THL ETL TavTL xpwperOa. 


The editor adds: ‘ de vac: at first written, 
da, but év is written above, apparently for 
insertion.’ Is it possible that what was ‘at 
first written’ was, not da, but ddr, and that 
the supposed v is in reality the mark of a 
short syllable as in iv. 62% I suspect that 
the scribe found ai dopxdAWes 5é Avrapwrepac 
mwoAAov, and added the mark over the c to 
show his appreciation of the false quantity. 
I understand Metrotime to say — ‘his 
knuckle-bones—which from much use in the 
past are brighter than the family Ajxvdos— 
are now neglected.’ But was Herondas guilty 
of the false quantity which the conscientious 
scribe has preserved? Is it possible that 
the letters At, which have intruded them- 
selves into dopxades, are a survival from an 
earlier reading ? 

58. Myrpoctiun erevyxeo 

Both metre and sense suggest Mytporiun, 
py érevxeo, Lampriscus, interrupting, as- 
sures the anxious mother that prayers are 
unnecessary: her boy shall have all she 
asks. 

63, 64. 

OU GOL €T ATAPKEL TALOL dopkacw male 

actpafd oxwomep ode 

The sense is plain: ‘you are no longer 
content to play at dibs with knuckle-bones, 
like your school-fellows.’ But is it not 
likely that the name of the game was 
dotpayéa, rather than dorpa fda ! 

68. Kov pot To Spyzv oKvAos y Boos KEpKos 


we 

Dr. Rutherford points out that the v in 
oxvdAos is short. Should we read 

Kod pot TO Oped oKitos—y Boos KépKos— 

@ Kt.r. 4 

77, 78. 

kooas kooas Aapmpiocxe Auccopat peAALs 
es ev hopyoat pn pe THVOE 8 ipwra 

Dr. Rutherford reads és yp’ évdopyoa. I 
imagine that Lampriscus’ interruption de- 
prives us of an obviousaccusative. For the 
order of the words, compare v. 76 és ev 
dixaiws TO tpdowrov. 

iv. 42. ov cou Aeyw arn TH 

Dr. Rutherford writes air7. Rather, as 
the accent indicates, airy. 

v. 4-11. Adopting from Dr. Rutherford 
Xpéew pot oxy and ipovybpyv, and writing, for 
Apoutany, Apdvraiy,t would distribute and 
punctuate these lines as follows: 
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I. éy® “Apduraty ; tiv Ayers SpwHpynxa 

YvuvatKa 3 

B. mpopaces Tacav Huepav eAkeis* 

‘ Bitwva, doddds ciper xpéw por Oxy Bova,’ 

Kal ‘pn 76 pev alua vixra xnmepyy tive.’ 

donv 5€ Kal THY yAGooav ovTos éoxyKas— 

KvdiAAa, Kod ‘ori Iluppins ; xaAee rou adrov. 

IL. ré éote ; 
B. tovtov djyoov—dAr’ €F éxrnkas ;—- 

TH iwovyOpyv Tod Kddov Taxéws Avoas. 

9 we 
Kabyoo Myrpor rye yuvatktas es Suppov 
avactabeo| a 
So B. M. But in the note we read: 

‘Apparently the scribe began to write 
yevaixidos, but altered the word before 
reaching the last letter, as the last two 
letters of yvvatktas are written over do. The 
a however is not certain, and as there is a 
dot above it, it may be intended to be can- 
celled.’ I suspect that the letter which fol- 
lows the dotted a is not s but 6: in other 
words, that the scribe began to write yuvacxi 
dds, and then substituted yvvaixi Oés. The 
words rq yuvatxi Ges dippov dvacrabcioa, as 
well as the sentences which follow, are of 
course addressed to the servant. 
9—11. 

VUV QUTOV [e]xpacors TE KQL TOLS Aapamrpov 

ot es Tt Xp. « Anotpe Ove poe TavTyL 

€7TEL OE YE ++ GV TOV ELWY EyYO XELPEwV 
Dr. Rutherford’s excellent o’ éyevo’ dy is 
plainly to be accepted. ‘To complete the 
sense of the passage, it only remains to 
write 

viv adrov éxpaooes TE Kal ToLets Aaprpov 

br’ éoti xpein. AnoTpt, ODE por. —Tavry" 

érei a’ Eyevo’ av Tov euav eyo XELpav. 
‘There? just when the chair is wanted, it 
has to be dusted and cleaned. Make haste, 
thief !—That will do: else,’ ete. 

70. avrat yap..... It seems obvious to 
write airal yép éopev, and to treat these 
words as a parenthesis. 

96, 97. 

VYLGL Eph eeseeee Aaiwar . . xwper 

NPL os Deseeeee oTt 
The last words of 96 would appear to be 
parnv xoper: ‘you may have your journey 
for nothing!’ The moment that Metro has 
gone, Coritto, talking to herself, reveals the 
secret : she has bought both the ‘articles of 
apparel,’ if that is the right phrase, and 
Metro will take nothing by her visit to 
Artemis. 


wpv[v]6 ....... at Knv tpepye Tis ev KoATTW 


s , 
apvvc6’ dp’ exidvar Kv Tpépy Tis ev KOATY. 






| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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vii. 50, 51. 
t[alurny . . vpuwa. . avy. Mytp[or] 
to Levyos erepov xare[plov par efourer 
d: 


Tour’ qv Kov puv addyivy, Mytpoi, 
70 Cedyos, k.T. 
‘If this pair hurts the foot, he shall bring 
out another and then another.’ 
vii. 124-126. 
YUVALKES NV EXNTE KNTEpwY xXpELNV 
7 capBadwrkwv n axarouxiny AK 
0 woe thy pot Sovd[ nv] woe rep rw 
So B. M. In 126 Dr. Rutherford writes : 
eiurbe, tHv por._v de Set rewrew. 
To complete the line, I propose 
iO’, Ernv por } SodAov Gde Set wewrewv. 
128, 129. 
TyHv yap ovv Baxtnv 
Oadrroveav evdew SoAtppovovvta Kat part 


I. 


3. eowde is clearly érwhe, and should not 
be altered. 

9. Perhaps ri ob Odes tpds avOpwrovs ; 
‘what do you want with civilized men ?’— 
what errand makes you force your way into 
respectable society ? 

19, 20. The punctuation is perhaps thus : 
oihAawe Tatra’ THS vewTépys tyiv 
mpooerti’ GAN’ ov TodTo pn oe Oepunvy. 

‘Jibe on as you will: it is natural to 
young women like you: but it will never 
give you any real warmth ’—such as you may 
get from me. 

37. Read xdr’ otv Ayjoes. 

39-41. Read 

xnpEpas petaAAa£ov 
[rov vloty dv’ 7 tpeis, xiAapiy karaornbe 
kXivac’ (or vevova’) é]s aAXov. 

55. Perhaps dOuxz[os és] KuvOnpetny odpy- 
yis, ‘a pure gem for Aphrodite’s service.’ 

56. Obviously idav ce cad’ S800 Tis péons. 

60. dyxadife, ‘ fondles.’ 

62. «arapryoov. I think in a less dis- 
tinct sense than that suggested by Ruther- 
ford : ‘turn all your thoughts to Aphrodite,’ 
‘have no thought except for love’: tota 
pende ex Venere, h.e. toto animo, tota mente. 

64. Kai Ada mpyges 7 “ddxes mor’ av 
mpngat. 

74 sqq. jerpyiats seems to be ux) ’raipecars 
(ui €ratpetaus) ‘ keep for younger women such 
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So B. M. But the editor adds the note: 
‘Soduppovovvtra: or dovdpovovvra, which 
certainly seems to be what the scribe 
actually wrote.’ Read : 
tiv yap ovv Bairny 

Oadrous avev det ’vdov povodvr’ axa parre. 
Cerdon pompously excuses himself for fixing 
a distant day: the sewing will require cool 
reflection in the privacy of his studio. It 
will be seen that this distribution of the words 
does not entail any deviation from the text 
of the MS. With dx@ jarrew, compare per- 
haps iv. 57 ot epya xownv which I suppose to 
represent of” épy d«é veiy: ‘ what triumphs of 
needle-work !’ 

HENRY JACKSON, 
CANNES. 
9 September, 1891. 


a tale as would be indecent to prostitutes.’ 
py would thus = pyée. 


IL. 

28-30. 

a a e ‘ > ‘ > , 

ov XpHV EavTov GaTLS ETL KAK TOLOV 

a , ’ 29Q7 9 c a % ’ 

mnArov trepupyt eidoT, ws éyw Cwew 

tov Snpotéwy ppicwovta Kat TOV HKLOTOV. 
Rutherford is strangely wrong here. 


44. x«voos seems to be a neuter form of 
KvoGos sens. obsc. tans perhaps for ararys, 
= aTrarewv. 


72. Perhaps coi Ovérw, érei dv toApav 
eEehionoev: érei by itself is metrically too 
weak, I think. 

78. Oapréwv AendarToip’ av ci Oadrjs ety. 

So I conjectured before seeing Mr. Head- 
lam’s paper in Athenaewm of Sept. 12. He 
however reads einv, as Rutherford. I retain 
ein, ‘uirtutem uero quod attinet, fidenter 
ipse praedas abigam si ex Thaletis domo 
abigendae sint.’ 

79. oddév Sewvov looks right, in spite of 
the dots over Sand ¢ of ovdev. It is difti- 
cult to imagine anything more Greek or 
more completely in character. 


~j 


III. 


32, 33 may be right as printed by 
Kenyon: ‘assuming the part of an old man 
stricken both in ears and eyes, he proceeds 
to strain him out as it were from a jar with 





























holes, drop by drop.’ I would explain this 
of some gesture the boy makes, in ridicule of 
the slow and painful way in which an old 
man discharges his water or dribbles out his 
words. 

50. paxw is, [ think, ‘his spine’ not 
‘the bridge of his nose,’ as R. 

55. or nos looks right, at any rate ought 
not to be altered summarily. 

58—60 may perhaps be written thus 

py ’Aacoov aire — 
Aapr. Myrporipn [pi] ’redxeo. 

feu yap ovdev peiov. 
‘as you would be happy and fortunate, 
Lampriskus, give him no less ’—Lampr. 
‘Metrotima, no imprecations : he shall get 
what you wish all the same. 

62. detovres with ovx dpeire. The school- 
master orders the offending Cottalus to be 
lifted on the back of one of the slaves and 
whipt, thus exposing, or perhaps, making him 
anexample. The attitude is familiarly known 
by the Pompeian picture. 

64. aorpaBda looks genuine. It pro- 
bably describes the posture of boys playing 
with each other [Mr. Headlam compares 
xvBda] at some game of dice. oid like the 
lads we see; not any that he sees at the 
moment, but like Latin hz. 

raiotpy like riotpy must be a place, cp. 
moriatpy. Cottalus knows the way to the 
recognised playground of the looser charac- 
ters—the common porters and runaway 
slaves. 

66. KLVEVVTa ponde Kappooe TO Y nourTov. The 
meaning seems to be: ‘I will make you as 
well-behaved as a girl, you shall be so still 
as not to set the least bit of chaff astir.’ 
Then xdépd@os must be separated from 1, and 
76 y qKoTov written with R. But what 
then is «4 éy is the only suitable word that 
occurs ; ei seems barely admissible. 

71. Rutherford thinks that Cottalus 
abridges Lampriskus to Priskus. Would not 
this be dangerous while the whipping goes 
on? I should prefer to drop the A. ‘The 
boy’s fright might make him drop ove letter, 
hardly three. 

75.  xwpeiv seems here to mean ‘go off 
well,’ ¢.e. sell at a good price. 

79. Possibly ei éru (so R.) ovgwyv, ‘if I 
consent to live with you,’ instead of running 
off to my grandmother’s. 

82. Perhaps ovxér’ ovyxi tor mpygw: or 
even ody Tt mp. 

87. ovdexAnga. R. odd’ dv éexrAjgas. But 
the « is a genuine relique: read therefore 
ovdéxw Anges or oddexw av Angats. 

90, 91. dyxov may be rightly given by the 
papyrus. The following words 70 pybev dAN 
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és eixooiv ye appear to mean ‘nothing short 
of as many as twenty lashes at the least.’ 


IV. 


16. wtpa like Opérrpa is unexceptionable : 
‘we should have offered something better 
than a cock as our fee for Asklepios’ heal- 
ing our complaints.’ 

20. Perhaps ris byuns pow pa Kadov. 

26. Papyr. evOiys, which may be right ; 
she plays on the name. ‘May Paeon be 
gracious to these as to us, and may he be a 
veritable forwarder (Euthies) of fine work- 
manship.’ 

36. Possibly dxws BiBa, tov dvdpiavta rs 
Murrew (? Miorew). 

42. avrn is difficult ; we should expect 
aitws. I suggest that airy was used for 
atrws: the rest of the v. was perhaps r7d€ 
xwde xarKovoy. 

44. xapxivov péfov is not to be altered. 
The slave stares, making great eyes like a 
crab. 

46, Read oir’ opyis oe enyeny ovre BeByXos 
aivet, TavTax) 8 dpyos ketoat: ‘ neither priest 
nor layman has a word of praise of your 
goodness : everywhere you lie idle.’ 

49, 50. She takes Asklepios to witness 
her vexation at the idleness of the slave, as 
ék p’ éxvaicas ov GéAoveay oidjcat. Theoer. 
xv. 88 éxxvaweivre wAatedodouwat dmravra- 
oldjoat, irasci. 

54, Surely the meaning is: ‘ But day has 
come and is moving on.’ The door is opened 
accordingly. xave.6’ for xai dvetrat should not 
be altered: the shrine may now be en- 
tered. 

57. xowny, the papyrus: xawyv would be 
easier—a new Athene, i.e. Athene in her 
latest development as patroness of art and 
the last inventions in art. 

67. It is difficult not to believe that dva- 
amos should be read for évdo.Ados. For (1) 
this is suggested by the immediately preced- 
ing x® ypumds otros, (2) it is not certain that 
dvacAXos can be used adjectively. 

68. Lonv BArexwow nyuepynv has a strangely 
modern look. I do not remember to have 
seen the combination elsewhere. 

72 sqq. Here Rutherford has quite missed 
the meaning. Without changing a word 
of the papyrus as printed by Kenyon, trans- 
late: ‘they are the absolute lines of 
Apelles ; you will never say “That man saw 
one thing, was denied the sight of another.” 
Not so: but whatever came into his mind, he 
pressed on to attain that even at a run. 
If there be any who has looked upon Apel- 
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les or his works without the due awe they 
claim, I wish he may hang by the foot in a 
fuller’s shop.’ One change alone is needed ; 
GAA wt exc can hardly be anything but either 
& emi or ov éxi, by attraction, 7.e. & ‘mi. 
82-85. I read thus: 
in i Tlatnov, edtpevis eins 
caXots éx’ ipois raicde, Kel Tis ek TOVOE, 
érais dmrvinrai Te kal yevns docov. 
‘et si qua ex his prognata fuerit, nubat pro- 
pinquorum alicui nec longe a familia sua.’ 
yevns not yovys is also given by the 
papyrus in 11. 1. 
90. Cf. Prop. iv. 8, 7—14. 


92. Kat Warora dedoov. 


7 


6. xpa 6 te Kai BovdAct. 

18. dé’ eis ov. 

41. ody the papyrus: opy Rutherford : 
possibly 67 ‘smash his nose’; so vii. 7. 
KOTTE TO pvYXOS. 

68. Perhaps 7 Adw ’vriun (Entima). 

69. Read pi ‘ratid GAA viv pev Ke. 

73. For py Avrere pe read pi) Avmeir’ Hpi. 

85. This v. must have ended, I think, 

...trw opti e& dpris, 

But what the last adjective is I cannot 

see. The metre will not bear dAxvovirw. 


VI. 


1. Kdé@noo, Mytpot, rh’ yuvaixas és didpov. 
dvactadeicav mavta det pe Tpootdccev 
avrny. 

dvacra- is all that Kenyon vouches for: 
but dvacraGeicay seems to me hardly suitable. 
I suggest dvacraXcicav. Koritto is impa- 
tient, and declares she must tuck up her 
dress and see to her orders in person. 

5. év rH oikin esl ov. 

Slave. py GAA raAdur’ Hv perpys. 

10. The name was, I believe, 7halestris. 
Read therefore 61’ és te xpi. OdAnorpr, dé 
pow TavTy. 

The slave only begins polishing up when 
the moment calls for it to be done. If 
therefore she escapes a beating from her 
mistress, she may thank the visitor for 
it (Ove ravry, sc. to the visitor, Metro). 
Metro having thus saved the slave, deserves 
her gdcrpa. It was customary cdcrpa 
Ovew. 

16. vwBvorpa looks like a formation of 
the same kind as vovBvortixds. 

26-29. avrni—avrn—avtnv—avry, an un- 
In 27, 


exampled recurrence in these poems. 
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where the papyrus gives yuvatxes avtyn py 
yuvn wot extpult, Rutherford edits yuvaikas 
airy pi) yuvn Kor éxtpiyy ; assigning the v. to 
Koritto. It might, I think, be equally well 
a continuation of Metro’s, with airy for 
airy, in the sense of airws: ‘she gave orders 
that no one should see it, for fear a woman 
some day ruin her kind unthinkingly.’ 

32 sqqg. with dé or evdiga for ...£0 
might be explained as printed by Kenyon: 
‘aliam pro nobis amicam indaget quae 
posthae Nossidi (= sibi) familiaris sit, quo- 
niam ei non uideor maiora quam ex mulieris 
modulo ostendisse: nam, quod pace dixerim 
Nemesis, mille mihi si praesto sint, ne 
unum quidem uelim adsciscere, qui modo 
insincerus sit’. She seems to mean (at 
least primarily) friends: but there may be 
an under-allusion. 

45. Aut quid sibi uolunt hae deliciae ? 
‘these affected airs.’ 

59. aro épels elvar Ipnéivor is simply ‘ you 
will say it is the very ideal Praxinus,’ 
id ipsum quod est Praxinus: ep. avrourros, 
avtodvOpwmos &e, 

66, 67. I would suggest 
aris 6pav Tas xeipas, ovxt Képdwvos, 
doses. [eya 8] ev, d¥0 yap RAP Exwv, Mytpoi, 
ota p|odvov]. 

69. ra Badr recalls raBadd, a Persian 
word for tympanum, ‘atabal.’ But it is 
difficult to see how these could resemble the 
article described in the poem. Or can it be 
an abridgment of capaBdAXu a diminutive 
of capaéBadXa, loose trousers, like those worn 
by the Persians ? 

80. Possibly ee yap: add’ dxatpov. od 
mperov Teva. ' 

‘Debebam sane, sed occasio non erat: 
non est res ducenda’ ; or, GAAG Kaipov od 7. 
reivat, ‘sed non decebat occasionem plus 
aequo tendere,’ ¢.e. to abuse the oppor- 
tunity. 

98. The words éfapiOpjoa and reipewy 
(so I read) point to the meaning: cp. i. 33, 
Catull. lxi. 200. 


VII. 


1. The v. perhaps ended with ei ru. 

38. tabppa may be repOpa. 

50. Perhaps tadr’ jv [80] tpiv, dv 8 av7 
Myrpe, ‘see let me give you these, and if 
Metro lowers her terms.’ 

52. gor adv [rédos] reoOjre [und] ere 


Wevdéa.. 
65. daewroAg[oar]. 
80. % dw o 7% Kato Bréerev is unex- 


ceptionable : ‘ it is worth a mina from what- 























ever point you look at it’—examined either 
side, top or bottom. 

95. wrxvvoa seems to be a word con- 
nected with icyvés. Perhaps there was a 
noun icyvis ‘ withering’ ‘ shrivelling’: the 
a would then be 4, a change from the 
particularizing zod/cxwv to a more general 
object. This however would involve con- 
structing Yavew with an accusative. It may 
equally well be a participle: ‘non tibi con- 
tingit pedes tractare quos tractant Veneres 
Cupidinesque sed quos macies et mala de- 
formitas.’ Notice the Catullian cast of the 
language dv 70001 Te knpwres Yavovow. 

96. The indications of the papyrus as 
stated by Kenyon suggest either aor’ éx pév 
jpewv dis Adw oéo mpHges OF G é pw. H. AGa 
dis c€o mpyngas, duplo fortunatior eris quam 
ante fuisti. 

110. Perhaps 

e€xets yap ovte yAaooav, nOnvyv 8 HOet 

dGéwy éxeivos ov paxpyy aderrnkws 

Grew ob xeihea VUKTA XMEpHY Oiyvus. 
adéarnxev, otyvvys Rutherford: ‘non tu 
linguam habes, sed tanquam colum in os 
ingeris isti impio cuius labra semper irru- 
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mando aperis.’ On this view, the words 
are said by one of the women to Kerdon, 
who thereupon lowers his tone (113). 


In the difficult passage ii. 17—21 it 
seems clear that zapwrepa is the comparative 
mapoitepai—the meaning being either that 
the dice (dopxades) are of much more account 
in Cottalus’ estimation than his slate; or 
that, when the distrest mother looks into 
the Axxvos which serves as a general family 
repository for things stowed away, the dice 
are found with the fire-bellows and nets at 
the top, and the slate beneath them ; show- 
ing that the former have been used recently, 
while the slate has been thrust away with 
other lumber out of sight. On this latter 
hypothesis, which I conceive to be the more 
probable, I would write the vv. thus 

ky Onxot aitiv womep ’Aidnv Bréas 
ypalyn pev ovdev Kaddv, éx 8 ddAnv gion, 
ai Sopkddes vy At rapidrepar roAAOv 

év THO pions Tois TE SuKTVoLS KEivTAL 

THs AnkvOov jpewv 7 eri TavTi xpwpecba- 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





ON THE TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE PHAEDO. 


§1.—The fragments of the Phaedoof Plato 
represented on Plates v. vi. vii. viii. of 
Professor Mahaffy’s facsimiles belong to two 
of the most impressive passages of the great 
dialogue, viz. pp. 67-69 (of Stephanus) ovxoiv, 
épyn 6 Swxparys, ei tadr’ ddyOi, ....dicacrais, 
eb av éxo, and pp. 79-84 Gamer otv Bovrct, 
Ey, Ovo €idn Tov dvTww....Kai Siarronevn oixnTat 
kat ovdev Ere ovdayod 7. The former is 
immediately followed by the interposition 
of Cebes, the latter by the silence preceding 
the reluctant statement of his difficulties by 
Simmias. This fact is in so far favourable 
to the supposition that the MS. was an ex- 
cerpt of favourite places (carried with him 
perhaps by some soldier to fortify him 
against the fear of death, as others have 
carried the Bible or the Jmitatio Christi) 
rather than a complete and authenticated 
copy of the whole dialogue. The same 
hypothesis would serve to excuse what the 
editor-in-chief has justly characterized as 
‘patent blunders,’ which, although less gross 
than those in later papyri, would yet be 
surprising in a copy prepared for sale to edu- 
cated readers within a century of Plato’s 
death. How in any case such a precious roll 





could find its way to the waste-paper basket 
is a bewildering puzzle. 

§ 2.—The following is a list of such mani- 
fest errors :— 

Plate v. (3) 1. 13 (68 D).—vot pada for kai 
pada. The eye of the scribe has glanced 
aside to the preceding eiva, with a vague 
sense that the expression gives assent. (Has 
v been retouched at the upper right-hand 

oint so to make a rough x) 

Ib. 1. 10.—rop| OJav[arov] for rdv Odvarov. 
This is treated by the editors asa normal 
case of assimilation! Did the scribe pro- 
nounce rou pdvarov 4 

Ib. 1. 15.—iropepol ow] for tropévwow. 

4) 1. 1 (68 E).—rovro for rovrw. 

1b. 1. 2 (68 E).—ro ex for ro wept. 

vi. (3) 1. 13.—déanAAaypev |na for darpdAay- 
pevne. 

1b.1, 18.—ot pewracpevy for oar pepeac: 

€Vvn: 
vii. (4) 1. 7 (84 B).—{wv for gh. 

Ib. (2) 1. 5 (82 A).--rapaxedeverOar for 
Tapakeevopevy- 

* viii (4) 1. 19—-doxeuvys for 3 exetvys—({but 
is the o certain 1) 

(On grounds to be stated presently, I do 
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not count v. (2) 1. 7 vd nor vi. (4) 1. 9 «ifio- 
mevnt.) 

The presence of these ‘patent blunders’ 
(about one for each page of Stephanus) sup- 
plies a reason for dealing cautiously with 
points affecting the order, and the omission 
or addition of single words, as well as the 
still more striking variants in which a whole 
phrase is differently expressed. And _ it 
should be premised that the effects of care- 
less writing are not the same where the 
language is one with which the copyist is 
familiar as where a work of an earlier epoch 
is being mechanically transcribed. 

§ 3.—-Before proceeding to doubtful points, 
however, let me mention places where the 
papyrus furnishes new and all but certain 
readings. 

v. (16.) l. 10 (68 A).—% waidwv evexa for kai 
viewy. 

v. (3) 1. 22 (68 E).—owdpovotow for ow- 
poves ciorv. 

v. (4) 1. 10 (69 A).—ovpBaive 8 oy for 
GAA Gpws aitois cup Patver. 

vi. (3) L. 1.—7d dé for rotro dé. 

vi. (4) 1. 4.—ob adv tis for ob tus av. 

vii. (3) L. 7.—é€rdpevor for éxeivy Eropevor. 

vii. (3) ll. 8, 9.—ds A€yets, Ey, & Ywxpares; 
ey ép@. for mas, & Ywxpares; éyw €pa, Ey. 

viii. (2) 1. 18.—rés re for tus. 


Pap. E. 

v. (3) 1. 7 (68 D).— ye 

Ib. 1. 12.—kaxév evar (so d Stobaeus b 
mg.) 
vi. (3) lL. 12 (81 A).—av6pwzivwr (CD). 

Lb. 1. 16.—pera Gear. 

(4) 1. 14 (81 C).—aAAa (with Stobaeus and 
a corrector of B). 

vii, (2) 1. 14.—qurdcogor 

viii. (4) 1. 3(83 D).—avarAda tod copa- 
TOS 


vii. (4) L. 8 (84 B).—8eiy ofrw 


Probably also, though net so transcribed, 
the papyrus in vii. (2) 1. 11 read dAAw with 
Edb. 

In v. (3) 15 E’s elvat pada is nearer to the 
papyrus’ elvar—vai pada than to the eva 
—xai pada of B and most MSS. 

In two of these places E is in agreement 
with some earlier authority, viz. with D 
(Bekker’s I) or Stobaeus, and in two with a 
corrector of B, There remain four at least 
in which this late MS. was hitherto the 
only witness for the readings in question. 

§ 5.—Not less significant is the fact to 
which Mr. Starkie (7) has called attention 
in the note on viii. (1) 1. 11 (not quite in 
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viii. (4) 1. 13.—- of wodAoi for of roAXol Evexa 
daciv. 

§ 4.—The places are about as numerous, 
and in this the papyrus reads an instructive 
lesson, in which what has hitherto been a 
later MS. reading is supported against an 
earlier. In particular, the Venetian MS, 
184, once the property of Cardinal Bessarion 
(Bekker’s 2, Schanz’s E) a ‘ learned’ MS. of 
the 15th century, agrees repeatedly with the 
papyrus while differing from the Bodleian 
(a dated MS. of 896 a.p.). And here our 
editors, elsewhere so careful, cannot be ac- 
quitted of a somewhat strange inaccuracy. 
It happens that the corrector of another 
Venetian MS. (185, Bekker’s II, Schanz’s 
D, a 12th century codex corrected in the 
15th century) sometimes agrees with the 
copyist of = (Schanz’s E as aforesaid). 
Hence in Schanz’s critical notes such read- 
ings are attributed to Ed (the small letter 
as usual indicating the corrector). Where- 
upon, without looking at the text of Bekker 
or even of Hermann, Messrs Starkie and 
Mahaffy boldly observe ‘ All editors read’ 
so and so! Seenotes on v. (3) 1. 6 (68 D), 
ab. 1. 12. 

The following are the passages in which 
E agrees with the papyrus while B differs 
from both. 


Bodl. 
TE 
KQKQV 


avOpwreiwv 
pera Tov Gedy (punctis notavit b). 
adda Kat : 


iro odovvres 
Tov TwpaTtos avaréa 


ovtw Seiv 


harmony with some of Prof. Mahaffy’s re- 
marks in the introduction), that the conjec- 
tural emendations of modern scholars receive 
hardly any support from the papyrus. In 
the place referred to (82 E) Heindorf with 
characteristic acuteness had conjectured rot 
for rau and this reading has been accepted 
by Schanz. The alteration is a slight one 
and improves the sense. Our editors declare 
that this emendation (and this alone) is 
supported by the papyrus and have tran- 
scribed accordingly. But their view is not 
borne out by the facsimile. Let any one com- 
pare the last three letters of the line in ques- 
tion with rov at the end of 1. 7 for example, 














@ee ete et Oe 























and the difference is manifest. On the other 
hand the letters, blurred as they seem and in- 
jured by a flaw in the papyrus, have a 
sufficiently near resemblance to the tw of v. 
(2) 1. 2, vi. (8) 1. 3, vii. (4) 1. 4. 

See also the w of fw in vi. (5) 
1, 3. 

There is however one place in which a 
former conjecture of C. F. Hermann’s is 


67 E avrau tovjrov 

Ib. ob yeXotov (required to fill the line) 
68 D kai dée 

69 A ddAwv before 7dovav 

Ib. Supia (required to fill the line) 
Ib. mpos apernv 


80 E pasdiws 

81 A didyoura 

81 B iro [re] ray érbvpudv wai ydovaev 
81 C Wy before airiy 

82 C adAw 7 (aAN’ 7) B) 7G prropabet 


83 A otrw maparaBoica % diArocodia 
éxovoav . P 
83 B i AvmybH 7} GoByOh 


Ib. an airav 


83 C padwora Spar. 
(not quite certain) 
84 A mapadiddvar 


Ib, peraxepLopevns 


Thus in one instance only out of the 
nineteen selected by Schanz, or in two at 
most, has any scholar anticipated the read- 
ings here discovered, and in the only certain 
instance, the excision of words supplement- 
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confirmed, viz. the rejection of évexa daow 
in viii. (4) 13 (83 E). This may be placed 
to his credit though he afterwards departed 
from it. But the papyrus fails to support 
the following conjectures which Schanz, the 
best of recent editors, thinks worthy of 
notice, and some of which he adopts, perhaps 
rightly. 


avrod cj. Hirschig. 

bracketed by Schanz. 

kal derXia cj. Wagner. 

om. Cobet (with Iamblichus). 

deleted by Naber. 

bracketed by Ast: other readings sug- 
gested by Geddes, Hartog, and Wytten- 
bach. : 

bracketed by Hirschig. 

diayovon cj. Heindorf. 

deleted by Vermehren. 

bracketed by Hirschig. 

suspected as a gloss by Beck and Riickert, 
variously emended by Heindorf, Wytten- 
bach, Wagner and the Zurich editors. 

ovtws éxovsavy tapadaBodtoa % dirocodia 
Hirschig. 

} bony Schanz. 

im’ aitav cj. Heindorf and so Schanz 
prints. 

pddiota ta dpara cj. Heindorf (adopted 
by Schanz). 

deleted by Madvig. 

Vermehren cj. peraxeipifopévats, while 
Schanz prefers peraxepiLouevyv, the reading 
of E. 


ing an ellipsis, the conjecture was withdrawn 
by the conjecturer in favour of another ! 
Surely it is needless to point the moral. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LIBRARY OF J. G. GRAEVIUS. 


Upon the death of J. G. Graevius in 1703 
a catalogue of his famous library was drawn 
up by his heirs, preparatory to its being 
offered for sale by auction—‘ tempus...quo 
publice distrahentur libri, eum nondum con- 
venerit,ab Haeredibus per Ephemerides publi- 
cas significabitur.’ No public sale however took 
place since the whole collection was disposed 
of by private contract to the Elector Johann 
NO. XLV. VOL. V. 





Wilhelm who gave for it 6000 Reichsthalers.! 
He presented the printed books to the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, of which he was a 
munificent patron, and which, after the 
spoliation of the Palatine library by Tilly, 
was sadly in need of such a bequest. He 


1Wundt, Geschichte der Stadt Heidelberg 1. p. 370. 
I owe this and several other references to Professor 
Zangemeister. 
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retained however the MSS., 119 in number, 
together with the presentation copies of the 
editions in wsum Delphini sent to Graevius 
by the King of France. These were placed 
in his own library at Diisseldorf under the 
same roof with his picture gallery and 
cabinet of coins. A traveller in the year 
1711 has left his description of a visit to the 
Diisseldorf collections which is of great in- 
terest.! He says ‘ Die Bibliothek von Griivio 
macht das beste aus, welche ganz all hier 
geblieben, bis auf die Litteratores, so der 
Churfiirst der Universitit Heidelberg gege- 
ben. Unter den wenigen MSS. so mir 
gezeigt werden war das vornehmste ein 
schoéner alter Codex in 4° von Horatio, 
welchen Griivius Herrn Bentley gelehnt, der 
ihn auch lange nicht restituiren wollen, bis 
man ihn gedrohet der Churfiirst wurde 
desfalls an die Kénigin schreiben. Verschie- 
dene Binde von Epistolis authographis 
eruditissimorum virorum so Grivius gesam- 
melt. Etliche sehr zierliche Previaria, 
darunter war eines in duodez. mit Silber 
beschlagen in welchen so viele und schine 
Mignatur Figuren als ich jemalen in der- 
gleichen gesehen. Herr le Roy zeigte mir 
auch die Officta Ciceronis durch Scheffer 
1466 gedruckt: es waren die Biicher de 
Amicitia et Senectute manu recentissima dazu 
geschrieben. Als ich mich in der Bibliothek 
umgesehen, fiihrte mich Herr le Roy noch- 
malen zu den Miinz-Cabinet, und zeigte mir 
noch ein und anders,’ ete. 

It has for some time been known that 
several MSS. of Graevius, including the 
Horace here mentioned, were in the Harleian 
collection, and that they were bought from 
John James Zamboni, the Resident for the 
Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt at the British 
Court. Nothing however further was known 
as to the source from which Zamboni pro- 
cured his MSS. until Mr. Peterson recently 
drew attention to his correspondence pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library and showed 
that several of them, and notably the 
Quintilian [Harl. 2664], were bought from 
Biichels, the librarian to the Elector at 
Diisseldorf. He does not however inquire 
into the sources from which Biichels drew, 
nor does he apparently use the volume con- 
taining the letters of Biichels,2 in which 
fuller information is given than in those 
written to him by Zamboni., Upon examining 
the correspondence, in which I was greatly 
interested, it soon became obvious to me 
that Biichels was engaged in selling to his 
client the whole of the codices Graeviant, 


1Uffenbach, Gelehrte Reisen, iii. p. 740. 
*QRawl. Lett. 126. 
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the majority of which I have now identified 
as being in the British Museum. In view 
of the great importance of many of these 
MSS., which comprise some of the most 
valuable in the Harleian collection, I make 
this furthur contribution towards their past 
history. 

Biichels was brought to the notice of 
Zamboni by a person named Berenstadt, who 
had bought a number of books from him— 
‘ledit sieur B. a eu ses plus beaux livres de 
ma Bibliothéque ’—-and also was accustomed 
to visit Diisseldorf, since he gave Zamboni a 
particular description of certain books after- 
wards bought from Biichels, e.g. the Acts of 
the Council of Bale [Harl. 3972]. The first 
letter of Biichels is dated Aug. 31, 1717. 
In it he speaks of his ‘ Bibliothéque naissante’ 
which he has no intention of spoiling. On 
the contrary he wishes to add to it. For 
some time he supplied Zamboni with rare 
printed books, which he professes to get 
from various monasteries, and describes the 
difficulties he has to meet in consequence of 
the unwillingness of the monks to part with 
their treasures—‘il y a des moines si 
entétés qui ne les laisseront pas suivre, quoy 
qu’on leur en donnerat deux fois autant 
quils ne vaillent.’ Also there are English 
dealers going about who raise the price of 
everything. The letters of Zamboni to him 
are not preserved before November?11], 1721. 
Although it was not until two years later 
that any considerable list of MSS. is given, 
they now begin to be mentioned. The first 
reference is to a Horace of which he says 
‘)’Horace MS. est selon Mabillon du IX* 
siecle,’ and which must be the ‘ Graevii 
primus’ afterwards sold, which was as we 
know one of the show-books belonging to 
the Elector. Soon after he says ‘il y a un 
de mes amis qui m’écrit d’avoir un beau 
Salluste in 8° du siécle XII et un Terence 
admirable in 4° du siécle IX.’ The latter is 
probably the MS. of Graevius [G. 4]. He 
then mentions the Quintilian [Harl. 2664], 
and the particular edition of the De Offciis 
described by Uffenbach as existing in the 
Elector’s library—‘il y a au voisinage un 
autre Cicéron imprimé avec cette inscription 
..ann, 1466, il y a un MS. du mésme 
Cicéron y joint de vera amicitia sive Laelius 
et de Senectute.’ This with an edition of the 
previous year were bought by Zamboni but 
I have not been able to trace then further. 
In Dec, 1723 a considerable list of MSS. is 
given. His expressions are guarded but 
imply that the MSS. were not then at Diissel- 
dorf, and that he was not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their contents until after 
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further examination. He says, ‘ vous trou- 
verez icy une liste de MSS. a vendre...celui 
qui posséde ces MSS....j’ay veu chez le 
mesme amy...il y a encore plusieurs MSS. et 
nayant pas eu du loisir assez pour les 
examiner vous en serez informé par ma 
premiére.’ After this catalogues succeed 
each other with rapidity, many of the books 
figuring in more than one since Zamboni 
pretended to have lost the previous list. 
Biichels wished to sell them altogether—‘les 
ayant acheté en corps je ne les puis separer,’ 
while Zamboni preferred to pick and choose. 
The Horace was originally sent to him for 
inspection, and he affected to think very 
little of it; then a fragment of Horace 
[Harl. 2688]. Finally however he bought 
everything by a series of purchases. The 
first consisted of 11 MSS. [March 20, 1723], 
comprising the famous Vitruvius, the second 
of 13 others among which is the Graevii 
primus for the De Offciis [Harl. 2716], the 
third was the largest, including all that was 
left. He says, ‘j’ay pris la resolution de 
vous acheter le tout pour 1600 florins courans 
d’Hollande.’ This was to include the col- 
lection of autograph letters which Uffenbach 
mentions as belonging to the Elector, and 
which are now in the possession of the 
‘friend’ of Biichels—‘ 7 a aussi un beau 
recueil des lettres autographes...i/ les veut 
abandonner 4 vostre service 4 condition que 
vous luy en donnez 60 louis d’or.’ Several 
other minor purchases took place, one com- 
prising three MSS. of which Zamboni had 
been informed by Berenstadt, sc. the Acts of 
the Council of Bale [Harl. 3972], and two 
beautiful Gospels [Har]. 2795, 2820]. Of 
these books Biichels speaks with enthusiasm. 
‘Ce sont trois piéces dont je ne me voulois 
defaire....l’un est écrit avec de lettres d’or 
et de vermillon partout, lequel est plusancien, 
l'autre temoigne son antiquité par la relieure 
et couverture sur laquelle il y a une piéce 
d’yvoire enchassée avec les quatre animaux 
ou figures representantes les quatre evan- 
gelistes....Ces livres sont l’ornament de ma 
Bibliothéque.’ This last is possibly the 
book which excited the admiration of Uffen- 
bach, though it must be mentioned that he 
says it was in 12°, whereas this is in 4° 
Here Biichels speaks of them as being part 
of ‘his’ library; elsewhere they belong to 
his friend—‘ayant persuadé mon amy de 
vous laisser les trois MSS. specifiez pour la 
deuxiéme negotiation.’ Other books of 
peculiar value were a Speculum Saxonicum, 
or collection of the old laws of Saxony, and 
the ‘Prayers of King Suleiman,’ a Turkish 
book which fell into the possession of the 
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Elector of the day when the siege of Vienna 
was raised and afterwards belonged to Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. Of this he says, ‘celui qui 
l’a le veut envoyer 4 sa majesté Imperiale 
ou au prince Eugéne s’il ne trouve personne 
qui le paye a poid d’or,’ words which 
would suggest that the Elector was the 
seller. 

Zamboni meanwhile lost no time in selling 
the books, which were with a few exceptions 
bought by Lord Oxford. From Wanley’s 
diary we know that three purchases took 
place, one on August 6, 1724, the second 
—comprising three MSS. only, sc. the Acts 
of the Council of Baile and the two Gospels 
—on August 28 of the same year; and the 
third which was the most extensive one 
upon October 20, 1725. There is a letter of 
Zamboni dated April 10, 1725, to a friend 
at Vienna, Baron Palm, in which he speaks 
of the beauty and value of the 32 MSS. he 
had then received, and offers to sell them all 
for 500 guineas. At present they had only 
been seen by Mr. Maittaire, but if Palm will 
not buy them he will show them to Lord 
Oxford or the Duke of Devonshire. Palm 
promised that the Emperor should see the 
list, but no purchase seems to have resulted. 
As chests from Biichels continued to arrive 
the number of MSS. bought by Harley was 
considerably greater. 

The trade was now broken off in con- 
sequence of the rascality of Zamboni. He 
had contracted to pay 1600 florins by four 
instalments, but the bills he gave were never 
met. One of them was cancelled by Biichels 
in consideration of monies disbursed by Zam- 
boni for a connection of his who was con- 
cerned in a law-suit at London. Zamboni, 
who was a speculator and a man of pleasure, 
was chronically impecunious, and neither 
the entreaties nor threats of Biichels to the 
end of his days ever extracted anything 
from him except promises to pay. 

This perfidy prevented a new purchase 
from a person who is now mentioned for the 
first time, sc. ‘la fille de feu M. Graevius,’ 
who is willing to sell letters belonging to her 
father for a fine watch (une belle montre 
Anglaise). Afterwards she wishes to part 
with all the relics of thescholarfor 700 florins, 
sc. a vast collection of letters, a few MSS. 
still left, and a quantity of MSS. notes by 
him and other famous persons. These were 
all sent to Biichéls and he claims to have 
spent the whole winter of 1724—5 in ar- 
ranging them. A final catalogue was pro- 
duced on May 25, 1725, in which the letters, 
4696 in number, are classified under the 
nationalities of their respective writers, The 
DD 2 
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unhappy Biichels, who was well-nigh frantic 
at his inability to get any money out of 
Zamboni for the MSS., could not go on with 
the negotiation. At last however in Decem- 
ber 1726 Zamboni condescends to offer £60 
for the whole collection to the heirs of 
‘Mademoiselle Graevius,’ she having died in 
the meantime, and it was sent off to the 
agents of Biichels in London, where, as the 
money was not forthcoming, it remained. 
The correspondence was then broken off 
until March 1732 when Biichels was sur- 
prised by a letter from Zamboni, who pro- 
poses to renew the commerce. I quote a 
portion of his reply. 

‘Tl est bien ridicule d’avancer que nos 
comptes seraient finies il y a long temps, si 
jeusse continué d’étre en commerce avec 
vous. Comment continuer un commerce, 
quand on ne paye pas? Vostre commerce 
m’a ruiné, j’employe mon peu de bien sur 
vostre parole pour vostre avantage, vous en 
donnez vos obligations et ne les retirez pas 
aprés mille promesses, et cela depuis neuf 
ans, il faudroit étre insensé pour continuer 
un tel commerce.... Vous vous souvenez bien 
que c'est a vos ordres que j’ay envoyé la 
caisse avec les lettres et MSS. a Londres... 
jen ay contentée la demoiselle Graevius, 
croyez vous, Monsieur, que cela me fait du 
plaisir?....qque dit on d’un homme qui de- 
meure toujours dans nos dettes et qui nous 
ne fait pas justice quoy qu'il en ait fait cent 
fois l’assurance et la promesse? Je me 
serviray de l’expression qui vous mesuggererez 
...je vous jure qu’en cas que vous me con- 
tenterez je vous donneray une attestation 
écrite en lettre d’or, laquelle vous pourrez 
mettre ad valvas Basilicae S. Pauli que vous 
étes le plus honnéte homme du monde.’ 

However he gave Zamboni permission to 
withdraw the chest of letters from his 
agents. What became of them I cannot 
say. Dr. Meade is said to have had 2300 
letters of Graevius, which may have come 
from this source. 

Biichels was entrusted by the Elector with 
the task of moving his library to Heidel- 
berg. His last letter from Diisseldorf is 
dated June 13 1732, from July 22 1732 to 
March 10 1733 he writes from Mannheim, 
from May 29 1733 to April 6 1735 he is at 
Heidelberg. Writing from Mannheim he 
says, ‘je partiray peutétre lundi prochain 
pour Heidelberg ott jemettray la Bibliothéque 
Electorale 4 l’air, dont elle a besoin ay- 
ant ésté empaquettée depuis un an, et 
ayant été mouillé dans le batteau, selon le 
rapport de quelques uns, lors qu’elle fut 
emmenée icy de Diisseldorf.’ The rest of 
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his life he spent at Heidelberg, where he was 
employed in arranging the Elector’s library. 
He was broken down by disease and family 
misfortunes, and his last letter is that of a 
man on the point of death. The final blow 
was that he had just been forced to pay 
another daughter of Graevius 12 louis— 
‘pour la contenter de ce que je lui devais 
encor 4 l’egard des MSS. de son pére,’ so that 
nothing was now left to pay for his burial. 
Biichels was a man of some cultivation. 
He wrote Latin verses of average merit, and 
possessed great bibliographical knowledge. 
His letters are extremely well written, and 
sound like those of an honest man. There 
are, it is true, indications that he did not 
always distinguish between what was his and 
what belonged to his master. Thus in one 
of his later letters he says quite simply ‘ j’ay 
trouvé un livre dans la Bibliothéque Elec- 
torale,’ which apparently he offers for sale. 
There is a suggestive discrepancy as to the 
source from which La Clavicule de Salamon 
[Harl. 3536] comes. This he originally pro- 
fessed to have recently got from Wiirzburg, 
but in another letter he says apparently of 
the same MS, ‘feu 8S. A. Electorale mon 
maistre en a donné mille florins 4 un Anglois 
qui se nomma icy le Seigneur de Saint Pol.’ 
It is however scarcely credible that he would 
have ventured upon so bold a theft as that 
of the chief literary treasures of the Diissel- 
dorf collection, including the show-books 
exhibited to visitors. He further offered 
for 400 florins in 1725 a collection of coins, 
319 in number, of which he says ‘il y a icy 
un recueil des grands Medaillons.’ This is 
undoubtedly the Electoral collection seen 
by Uffenbach. I should conjecture that the 
bulk of the books had been removed from 
Diisseldorf to some other seat of the Elector, 
and were sent back by instalments to be 
secretly sold through Biichels. The latter 
says of a particular MS. [Harl. 3298] ‘j’ay 
veu il n’y a pas longtemps un MS...si vous 
souhaitez, je tascheray de [arracher de la 
prison ow il est.’ The mysterious friend is 
sometimes said to be travelling—‘ tout y est 
hormis les lettres originelles que mon amy a 
encor chez luy et gui est en voyage’—or to 
live in the country—‘je l’iray trouver dans 
deux ou trois jours puis qu’tl demeure a la 
campagne et je tascheray del’avoir.’ On the 
other hand it is puzzling that Zamboni 
should have ventured to take liberties with 
so powerful a client, and also that Biichels 
never throws off the veil or declares himself 
to be merely an agent. ‘The only occasion 
on which he threatens to call in intervention 
is in his last letter but one where he says he 
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will complain to the Secretary of the Land- 
graf, whom he knows. 

That Zamboni knew the previous history 
of the MSS. he bought is obvious. He was 
also in correspondence with M. Karsch, the 
keeper of the Diisseldorf picture gallery, with 
whom he did a trade in works of art, and 
who found him an equally unsatisfactory 
paymaster. Further his friend Berenstadt 
had visited Diisseldorf and sent him a 
description of books in the possession of 
Biichels. Also, although Biichels nowhere 
says that the MSS. had belonged to Graevius, 
we know from Wanley’s diary that Zamboni 
informed him Graevius had been the owner 
of them. Further Zamboni possessed a cata- 
logue of Graevius MSS. which he lent to 
Wanley after the purchase, to help him in 
arranging them. Now, if Zamboni knew 
the MSS. had belonged to Graevius, he must 
have been aware that they had passed after 
his death into the library of the Elector. 

The first purchase made by Lord Harley 
took place upon August 6, 1724. Wanley 
gives a list of the books in his diary, and 
there is entered upon the first leaf of each 
the date of purchase. I adda list of them 
as they occur in the Harleian catalogue. 
Some of them do not appear to come from 
Biichels and are probably, as Zamboni said, 
Italian MSS. These I have asterisked. In 
the case of MSS. formerly belonging to 
Graevius I have added the number given to 
the MS. in his posthumous Catalogue. The 
dates are the revised ones furnished by Mr. 
Maunde Thompson. 

(1) Harl. 1275. Jac. de Cessulis de 
moribus hominum et officiis nobilium super 
Ludum Scaccorum. 

(2) Harl. 2470. Tullii Epistolae famili- 
ares. xvz cent. [G. xi], the Graevii sec. 
bought by him at Amsterdam. 

(3) Harl. 2559. Boetius de Consolatione 
Philosophiae, has curious verses in praise of 
ree iii, (Emperor of Byzantium 984-1002 
A.D.). 

(4) Harl. 2664. Quintilian [G. 7] x/xi 
cent. borrowed by Graevius from Cologne 
Cathedral. v. infra. 

(5) Harl. 2688. Fragmentum Prisciani 
[G. 27]—fragmentum Horatii [G. 30] x cent. 
—Ventorum Schema—Hymni in Dedica- 
tione Ecclesiae S. Michaelis—fragmentum 
Onomastici Graeco-Lat. These were bound 
together by Wanley. 

(6) Harl. 2767. Vitruvius [G. 9] ix/x 
cent. lent by Graevius to Bigotius (Burmann 
Syll. Ep. iv. pp. 477, 478), and collated 

—_ by Miiller-Striibing for Val. 
se. 
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(7) Harl. 2770. Virgilii Aeneis cum 
scholiis |G. 18] cent. xii. 

(8) Harl. 3303. Dialogus Aeneae Sylvii. 

(9) Harl. 3318. BafvAovixijs eidwAopavias 
ixvoypadia, a poem of Melancthon, bound up 
by Wanley with a number of other works, 
also bought from Zamboni. 

(10) Harl. 3534, Horatius, cent. xii. 

(11) Harl. 3722. Francisci Petrarchae 
Africa. 

*(12) Harl. 3871. Tullii Rhetorica vet. 
et nova—De Inventione Synonyma—Gaspa- 
rini Pergamensis exordia circa Rhetoricam 
novam Ciceronis—Praecepta Gasparini de 
Parma. 

*(13) Harl. 3872. Valerius Maximus— 
Sallustius—Arator Subdiaconus—Pruden- 
tius—Juvenalis—Tullii Paradoxa—De Ami- 
citia ann, 1377—Incerti poema de Ulfo et 
Alda—Tullius de Senectute—Sedulii Carmen 
Paschale. 

*(14) Harl. 3975. Obsidio et Interceptio 
urbis Sylvae Ducensis sub Grobendeckio, 
ann, 1629. 

*(15) Harl. 4481. Histoire de |’ Emper- 
eur Charles V.—Traicté des Comtes de Flan- 
dres et d’Arthois. 

(16) Harl. 5637. Variae lectiones in 
Polyaenum. [G. 110.] 

(17) Harl. 7011. Melancthonis Notae in 
Jeremiam [G. 68 ‘ipsius manu’ ], bound 
by Wanley with a number of letters. 

One book bought on this occasion, *Eusebii 
Historia Eccles. Jatine per Rufinum, is 
missing from the Harleian Catalogue. 

The second purchase was made on August 
28, 1724, and consisted of 

(1) Harl. 2795. Evangelia IV. ete. 

(2) Harl. 2820. Evangelia IV. ete. 

(3) Harl. 3972. Concilii Basiliensis De- 
creta et Gesta [‘authentiqué par Michael 
Gualteri secret. du dit Concile,’ Biich.]. 

The final purchase of October 20, 1725, 
included the bulk of Zamboni’s acquisitions. 
Wanley made a list of them ‘on a loose 
paper’ which is lost: but notes that he 
entered the date October 20, 1725, in all of 
them. By a comparison of the lists given 
by Biichels with the Harleian Catalogue I 
have been able to identify the following MSS. 
as bought on this occasion, the identification 
being in all cases fixed by the dates entered 
in Wanley’s hand upon the first page. In 
the absence of the ‘loose paper’ the list 
cannot claim to include everything. 

(1) Harl. 2511. Cic, de Natura Deorum 
—de Divinatione—Timaeus. [G. 38] cent. 
xvg. On first page is the name of a former 
owner, H. Slingesby. 

(2) Harl. 2512. Cic. Epp. ad Familiares 
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[G. 12]. This I find is the ‘ Mentelianus’ 
of Graevius ; sent to him by D. Elzevir from 
the library of J. Mentel the physician, of 
Paris, d. 1671. The book has in it the label 
of another possessor, Johannis Baptistae Ma- 
zatrt. 

(3) Harl. 2528. Valerius Probus—Fabius 
Victor. A beautiful MS. written in gold, 
ultra-marine and carmine. 

(4) Harl. 2568. Asconius Pedianus in 
Soh orationes, and various other works [G. 
55]. 

(5) Harl. 2584. Solinus — Aristotelis 
Problemata Latine ex versione Theod. Gazae 
—ib. de secretis secretorum [G, 49] ‘ Za domo 
St. Albani ordinis Carthusianorum prope 
Treviros,’ Biich. 

(6) Harl. 2610. Ovidii metamorphoses 
I—III [G. 28], cent. x/xi—Papiae vocabu- 
larii fragmentum [G. 34] originally anony- 
mous, ‘imo est pars Papiae’ is written on 
first page in hand of Graevius.—Chalcidii 
Timaeus [G. 25]. 

(7) Harl. 2682. Cic. Epp. ad Fam. I-X VI 
etc. (G. 2] cent. xi. This MS. is the Colo- 
niensis Basilicanus or Hittorpianus, origin- 
ally belonging to to Cologne Cathedral, and 
there used by Modius and Gulielmius. It 
was borrowed by Graevius. A collation of 
the valuable parts of this MS., together with 
a discussion of the principal readings by 
myself, will shortly appear in the Anecdota 
series of the Clarendon Press. 

(8) Harl. 2685. Boetius de Consolatione 
philosophiae—Fulgentii Mythologiae—id. de 
continentia Virgiliana—Marc. Capella de 
nuptiis Philologiae [G. 5]. On the first page 
is written Liber Mai. EK., probably refer- 
ring to Cologne Cathedral. vv. infra. 

(9) Harl. 2688. Luitprandi Crem. epi. 
Rerum per Europam gestarum [G. 24], 
bound up by Wanley with a number of pur- 
chases made from Zamboni on August 6 
(except Boetius de Musica, which comes from 
a different source). 

(10) Harl. 2709. Ovidii Heroides [G. 43] 
cent. xiii. 

(11) Harl. 2713. Isidori Hispaliensis 
Etym. lib. 1, cent. ix/x—Commentarius in 
incerti cuiusdam Grammaticam—Boetii in 
Porphyrii Isagogen, cent. xii. [G. 42 1]. 

(12) Harl. 2716. Cic. in Catilinam [G. 
26] cent. x/xi, the Graevii primus.—De 
Officiis [G. 21] cent. xi, the Graevit primus. 
He has written on the first page est codex 
optimus et praestantissimus. It has been 
recently collated by A. Luchs.—Various 
fragments of the pro Marcello, pro Ligario 
and de Senectute, cent. xi. 

(13) Harl. 2725. Horatius cent. x, the 
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Graevii primus, bought by him in a shop at 
Cologne [Bentleii Epistolae ed. Friedemann 
p. 115]. It is omitted in his catalogue, 
being in the possession of Bentley at the 
time of his death. 

(14) Harl. 2772. Virgilii Aeneidos frag- 
menta [G. 18]—Juvenalis fragm. te re 
Sedulii Operis Paschalis I—III. [G. 40|— 
Macrobii de somnio Scipionis fragm. [G. 23] 
—Fragm. Interpretis in Juv. [G. 31]— 
Fragm. Periphraseos in Juv. [G. 32], all of 
the twelth century except the Virgil frag- 
ment, which is of the eleventh. 

(15) Harl. 2773. Servii Grammat. Vocab, 
Lat.-Graecum.—Diomedis Grammatica [G. 
17]—Cic. Epp. ad Fam. I—VIII. [G. 17], 
the Graevii primus, collated by Mr. Purser 
—Satira in Johannem Papam, cent. xiii. 
The Servius has on the first page a partially 
effaced inscription, iste liber est Hospitalis S. 
Nicolai prope Cusam. It was probably 
bound up with the other works by Wan- 
ley. Graevius bought the Cicero at 
Cologne. 

(16) Harl. 3034. Etymologia ex Isidoro 
de Ecclesia—S. Augustini Enchiridion— 
Praedicatio de Natali Domini [G. 3]. 

(17) Harl. 3060. 8. Patrum Sententiae— 
Juliani Toletani Episcopi de origine mortis 
etc.—S. Ephraem orationes [G. 15]. 

(18) Harl. 3082. Boetii de Trinitate— 
an Pater Filius et spiritus Sanctus substan- 
tialiter praedicentur—Quod Substantiae eo 
quod sunt bonae sunt—Adversus Eutichen 
et Nestorium [G. 13]. 

(19) Harl. 3121. Aratoris Subdiaconi 
Historia Apostolica, carm. heroico. 

(20) Harl. 3298. Chrysostomi homiliae 
in Ev. 8. Johannis in Lat. linguam versae a 
Burgundione indice ann. 1178. [G. 6]. Grae- 
vius has written a learned note upon the 
author Burgundius on the first page. 

(21) Harl. 3318. Various works includ- 
ing J. Scaligeri Castigationes variae [G. 112], 
and J. Meursii de Porphyrio Syntagma said 
to be ‘manu Meursii’ in the Catalogue of 
Graevius [G. 96], all bought on October 20, 
exc. art. i. 

(22) Harl. 3336. Meditata et dictata ad 
Synopsin Besoldi [G. 107]. 

(23) Harl. 3339. Notulae in Horatium, 
Arnobium, Petronium, ascribed to J. M. 
Dilher of Jena by Wanley. Only the notes 
on Horace however are in his hand. 

(24) Harl. 3342. Petri Scriverii excerpta 
et carmina [G. 99], in his own hand, accord- 
ing to catalogue of Graevius. 

(25) Harl. 3381. De imperio ac subjec- 
tione civili [G. 88]. 


(26) Harl. 3382. AEONTOS roi BaciAéus 
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OPNEOSO®ION jjrdu (sic) wept Iepdxwy [G. 
87]. 

len Harl. 3417. Petri Scriverii et 
aliorum notae in Juvenalem, Senecam, Ovi- 
dium, Martialem, A. Gellium, Lucanun, etc. 

(28) Harl. 3419. Index in Petronium— 
Emendationum in Petronium Sylva alia 
manu. On f. 28 b. is written the name 
Philip Leydensis. 

(29) Harl. 3420. Groschedelii Dispositio 
numerorum Magica—said to have come from 
Wiirzburg by Biichels. 

(30) Harl. 3470. De re militari populi 
Romani, possibly in hand of Graevius [G. 
71). 

bey) Harl. 3520.—2. Ovidii Amorum libri 
ex ed. Plaut. 1567 cum MS. D. Moreti per 
J. Rubens collati [G. 66], bound up with 
other tracts by Wanley. 

(32) Harl. 3521. Adversaria et excerpta 
Scaligeri et aliorum. Art. 5 and 7 seem in 
the hand of Dilher. The volume deserves 
examination. 

(33) Harl. 3536, 1. La Clavicule de 
Salomon, oddly bound up with two Italian 
tracts [v. supra for source of this MS.]. 

(34) Harl. 3556. Columella de re rustica 
[G. 41]. 

(35) Harl. 3569. 4.5. Danielis Eremitae 
Epitaphium—eiusdem Iter Germanicum. 
This MS. was sent to Graevius by Maglia- 
becchi [Fabricius, Graevii Praefationes, etc. 
p. 223] and edited by him. Utrecht 1701. 
It is omitted in his Catalogue. 

(36) Harl. 3574. Raccolta di tutte le 
Scritture politiche uscite tra Papalini e 
Francesi per le brighe occorse in Rom, ann. 
1662, 1663. 

(37) Harl. 3592. J.a Vitriaco Historia 
Hierosolymitana [G. 14? ]. 

(38) Harl. 3595. Boethi Artis Arithme- 
ticae libr. ii—de Musica [G. 8]—Geometriae 
Euclidis libr. ii. [G. 54]. 

(39) Harl. 3837. Miscellanea and Ex- 
cerpts from various scholars: attributed to 
Dilher in catalogue, but there are several 
hands in the MS. together with notes by 
Graevius, e.g. f. 81. 

(40) Harl. 3982. Onosandri Strategica 
—Aeliani Tactica [G. 50]. 

(41) Harl. 3993. Collectanea de re 
militari. 

(42) Harl. 4026. In Tullii orationes ed. 
1539 Rob. Stephani variae lectiones. Bii- 
chels mentions a companion volume with 
variae lectiones to the Epp. ad Fam. in which 
Graevius had written ‘hae sunt notae M. A. 
Mureti quas marg. ed. Rom. Stephani 
adscripserat quae nunc Romae servantur in 
collegio Societatis Jesu; has notas vero 


describi iussit ex illo codice et Roma misit 
mihi J. G. Graevio Paulus Falconerius. [ep. 
Burmann Syll. Ep. IV. 494). 

(43) Harl. 4086. Notae in Amphitryonem 
et Asinariam. 

(44) Harl. 4346. Macer de uiribus Her- 
barum—tractatus de ponderibus. On first 
page is written swm Francisci Wolfs medict. 

(45) Harl. 4739. J. F. Gronovii dictata 
ad Petronium. 

(46) Harl. 4803. Historia Provinciae 
Paraquariae. 

(47) Harl. 5232. Annotationes in pris- 
corum Apophthegmata [G. 90]. 

(48) Harl. 5364. Variae lectiones in 
Martialis Epigrammata. [G. 104%] with 
note fuit mihi donatus a Weidnero. 

(49) Harl. 5377. Miscellanea Conringii 
Graevii et aliorum quorundam, Art. 15 is 
in hand of Dilher. 

(50) Harl. 5379. J. Graevii ad Pomponium 
Melam dictata. 

(51) Harl. 5379. Notae ad Cic. Epp. ad 
Fam.—ad Petronium—ad Pollucem, with 
notes of Graevius im marg. 

(52) Harl. 5380. Notae in Dialogum 
Simocati—ad Alciphronem—in imagines 
Philostrati [G. 63]. 

(53) Harl. 5384. J. Meursii Theophras- 
tus—Lectiones Theophrasteae [G. 82]. 

(54) Harl. 5385. Notae in Taciti 
Annales. 

(55) Harl. 5590. ‘ EioéBuos eis érrypadas 
tov Vadpov’ [G. 100]. 

(56) Harl. 5610. ‘Acovvaeiov Yodicrov 
émrtoAai’ ete. [G. 59]. 

(57) Harl. 5645. ‘@euoriov dpirocddov 
Adyou’ [G. 58]. 

(58) Harl. 5659. ‘ Movoaiov 7a kal’ “Hpo 
cat Aéavdpov.’ [G. 57]. 

(59) Harl. 5739. ‘Suveciov émixdrov 
Kupyvaiov xataoraots’ [G. 67]. The catalogue 
of Graevius and Biichels add ‘ AtoxAéovs 
émiatoAy mpopvAaktixy mpos Avriyovov BactXéa,’ 
but this is now missing. 

(60) Harl. 5795. ‘ Tod dvrod lapBAixov eis 
Tv émutoAnvy Toppypiov—'ABapavos didac- 
kaAov mpos tiv Lloppupiov pds ‘AveBO émaroAnv 
kal tov év airy daopyydtwv dvows’ [G. 36]. 
The Latin version of title of latter is in 
hand of Graevius. 

(61) Harl. 6059. Lectiones in Florum 
[G. 117]. 

(62) Harl. 6296. ‘Tlopdupiov pirocddov 
rept aroxns eupvxav’ [G. 95]. 

(63) Harl. 6316. ‘’Ex trav éxxAynowotixov 
ivropuav Purocropyiov éxito ard povns Pwrtiov 
matpidpyov— ExAoyat @eodupov’ [G, 35]. 

(64) Harl. 6309. ‘Azoddoddpov sodtop- 
«ytiucé.’—J. Meursii Apollodorus [G. 60]. 
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The above list comprises nearly all the 
important MSS. which occur in the catalogue 
of Graevius. The only valuable Greek MS. 
missing is the Hesiod |G. 56] of which Wan- 
ley notes that it was not among the MSS. 
bought, though he had seen it at Mr. Mait- 
taire’s. The latter was a great collector of 
Greek MSS. and may have kept the Hesiod. 
A similar case is that of the Apollonius and 
Galen [G. 52], which was certainly bought 
by Zamboni: to which may be added the 
‘TlAnOwvos @cocadias xwpoypadia’ [G. 101]. 
The chief Latin MS. missing is the Terence 
[G. 4] mentioned by Biichels together with 
the Quintilian. One or two books look as 
if they ought to be the MSS. described by 
Biichels, but they have no date upon the 
first page, eg. Harl. 3421, ‘ Viglii Fuichemi 
litterae ad amicos scriptae ab mense Jan. 
1576 usque ad XXI Aprilis 1577,’ with note 
‘ obiit magnificus dis praeses VII, Maiti 1577’ 
exactly corresponding to the description 
given by Biichels. Three of Zamboni’s 
books Harley declined to buy as being too 
dear. These were the Prayers of Suleiman 
previously mentioned, the Speculum Saxoni- 
cum, and the two volumes of Letters from 
the Diisseldorf library. Wanley speaks of 
the ‘ most horrible price’ that was demanded 
for these last by this ‘greedy Signor,’ and 
on September 27, 1725 enters his hope that 
all of these may come to him later for less, 
if rejected now. It is interesting to know 
that his forecast was verified, so far as the 
volumes of Letters were concerned. They 
are now Harl. 4933, 4934, 4935, 4936, being 
bound up in four volumes. Biichels gives a 
full list and description of the letters, which 
succeed each other in the same order in 
which they are now placed, except that ac- 
cording to his arrangement the second pair 
of volumes 4935, 4936 should come first. 
Also Wanley has bound up with them a few 
letters which do not come from Biichels, to 
which he alludes in his diary as being already 
in the Harleian collection. I cannot say 


when these volumes were bought as they 
contain no date. 

I have reserved until now a special note 
upon the identification of the Quintilian 
[Harl. 2664] proposed by Mr. Peterson 
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(Classical Review, February 1891, p. 33). 
He calls it the missing codex Dusseldorpianus 
and interprets after Mr. Purser the words 
iste liber est maioris ecclesiae to mean that it 
originally belonged to Strasburg. That it 
is the MS. seen by Liebius at Diisseldorf 
and afterwards sought for in vain by Gesner 
who found ‘mala fraude nescio quorum 
hominum et hune et alios rarissimos codices 
esse subductos’is indubitable. Its proper 
title however should be cod. Coloniensis. It 
is closely connected in the letters of Grae- 
vius with the Coloniensis Basilicanus [Harl. 
2682], eg. he says ‘cathedralis, ut vocant, 
Ecclesiae bibliothecae inspiciendae potestas 
nondum mihi facta est, in qua Quintiliant et 
Ciceronis orationwm pervetustwm codicem 
asservari audio,’} The Cicero MS. was bor- 
rowed by him apparently in 1688,? and pro- 
bably the Quintilian was obtained at the 
same time. Gulielmius, who was the chief 
collator of the Cicero, also consulted the 
Quintilian, of which he says ‘ wsus swm per- 
vetusto M. Fabii libro beneficio... Melchioris 
Hittorpit’ (Verisimil. iii. xiv). He gives 
there several readings and proprii errores of 
the MS. from the Preface to the sixth book, 
which are all found in the Harleian volume. 
Its identity with the MS. shown by Hittorp 
to Gulielmius is beyond a doubt. Further 
Cologne Cathedral is itself the mazor ecclesia, 
a title which it has passim in old documents, 
e.g. in the notae S. Petri Coloniensis (Pertz. 
Mon. Germ. Hist. xvi. p. 734 etc.) we find 
‘cum de communi consilio diffinitum esset 
ut maior ecclesia de novo constitueretur... 
alii domini plures canonici maioris eeclesiae’ 
ete. This title would naturally be given to 
it, being, as Matthew of Paris says, ‘ omniwm 
ecclesiarum quae sunt in Alemannia quasi 
mater et matrona.’ It is likely that the 
Boetius [Harl. 2685] comes from the same 
source. I must conclude by expressing my 
thanks to Professor Zangemeister of Heidel- 
berg for valuable help and advice, and to 
Mr. Bickley of the British Museum, whose 
courtesy much facilitated the task of refer- 
ring to the number of MSS. concerned. 

: a ame Sylloge Epistolarum, iv. p. 151, ep. pp. 

71, 174. 
* Fabricius Graevii Pracf. et Ep. p. 495. 
A. C. CLaRK. 
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LATIN ACCENTUATION. 


Tue information given by most School 
Grammars about Latin Accentuation is very 
scanty. We seldom find anything more 
than the three elementary rules: (1): that 
the aecent never falls on the last syllable of 
a Latin word, unless in the case of mono- 
syllables ; (2) that, when the penult is short, 
the accent falls on the antepenultimate 
syllable ; when long, on the penult itself, e.g. 
décéris, decoris ; (3) that certain particles 
ve, que, ne (interrogative) are enclitic. 

But if we turn to the Latin Grammarians, 
we find much more information on this 
point. We hear of certain classes of words 
whose accentuation does not quite harmonize 
with these rules, as well as of a number of 
isolated words which form decided exceptions 
to them. For the study of Accentuation, 
introduced into Rome at the time of Cicero 
by Tyrannion, the author of the epi 
mpoowoiav, long remained a favourite topic 
of Latin Grammarians ; and one has only 
to turn over the pages of Keil’s edition of 
their collected writings to see how great a 
store of materials was amassed by the 
labour of the five centuries’ interval between 
Varro and Priscian. These materials, which 
have been extracted and arranged by Schoell 
in the Acta Societatis Philologae Lipsiensis, 
vol. vi. 1876, it is the object of the present 
paper to discuss, and with the help of the 
Early Latin Dramatists, and of the Romance 
Languages, to test and supplement. 

At the outset it is necessary to say a 
word about the value of the Grammarians’ 
evidence. Prof. Nettleship (Zransactions 
of Oxford Philological Society, 1887-8) has 
shown the unreliable character of their 
statements about Latin Phonetics. He 
points out that the account they give of the 
functions of the vocal organs in pronouncing 
the several letters of the Latin alphabet is 
to a great extent borrowed from the writings 
of Greek phoneticians, and is really appli- 
cable to the pronunciation of the corre- 
sponding letters of the Greek alphabet. 
That there was a good deal of similar bor- 
rowing from Greek sources in the subject 
of Latin Accentuation may be regarded as 
certain. Indeed it is quite possible, and 
even probable, that one of the cardinal 


points of the Latin Grammarians’ teaching . 


with regard to Accentuation, viz. the dis- 
tinction of the circumflex accent, e.g. Réma, 
from the acute accent, e.g. Rémae, may be 
a case of false analogy from the Greek 





language ; for though the distinction un- 
doubtedly existed in Greek, no strong evi- 
dence has ever been produced of its existence 
in Latin. So that the safest plan, a plan 
which will be followed in the present paper, 
is to ignore the distinctive terms ‘cireum- 
flex’ and ‘acute ’ altogether, in treating of 
Latin Accentuation, and to speak merely 
of the ‘accent,’ without specifying what 
kind of accent the Grammarians have 
declared it to be. On the other hand it 
would be unwise to regard all the state- 
ments of the Grammarians about the Latin 
Accent as tainted with Hellenizing influence, 
for we often find a sharp distinction made 
between the Greek and the Latin accentua- 
tion of similar words. Macrobius, for ex- 
ample (exc. Bob. p. 637 K.) contrasts the 
Greek treatment of simple verbs and their 
compounds with the Latin, the accent in 
Greek remaining always on the same sylla- 
ble in both simple and compound, eg. dépw, 
mepipépw, while in Latin it may be shifted to 
a different syllable, féro, ddfero. So that 
though the Greek bias of Latin writers on 
Accent must be taken into consideration in 
weighing their evidence, it should only make 
us cautious, not utterly sceptical. Again the 
value of the Latin Grammarians’ testimony 
differs greatly according to their date. A 
statement of Varro, Valerius Probus, or 
Quintilian has much more weight than a 
statement of one of the later grammarians, 
who often repeat blindly a wrongly under- 
stood dictum of an earlier writer. The 
treatise ‘de Accentibus’ by the pseudo- 
Priscian must be used with special caution, 
so much does it abound in mistakes and 
wrong-headed theories. The older and more 
celebrated Grammarians should therefore be 
almost exclusively followed in drawing up 
an account of Latin Accentuation. 

It- remains to determine what means we 
have at our disposal of testing the truth of 
the Grammarians’ theories. We may look 
for help to two quarters, first to the verses 
of Plautus, Terence, and the Older Drama- 
tists, second to the Romance Languages. 
But.here too a word of caution is necessary 
in respect of both tests. That regard was 
taken of the Accentuation of words, as well 
as of their Quantity, by the Early Drama- 
tists was one of the most strongly es- 
tablished propositions of Ritschl in his 
famous ‘ Prolegomena.’ The theory has found 
many opponents, one of the most vigorous of 
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whom, W. Meyer, recently made a powerful 
statement of the extreme view that abso- 
lutely no regard whatever was taken of 
Accentuation in Latin Poetry till a late 
period (Abhandlungen der bayerischen Aka- 
demie, 1884). But Meyer’s arguments were 
fully answered by Langen in the Philologus 
1886, and have been so conclusively dis- 
proved by the new standard work on Early 
Latin Metre (Klotz, Grundziige der altré- 
mischen Metrik), that it may now be safely 
regarded as matter beyond argument that 
some regard at least was paid to Accent in 
Early Latin Dramatic Verse. Klotz has 
pointed out the curious fact that the Greek 
usage for the Iambic Trimeter, viz. that a 
spondee is not allowed in the even feet of the 
line, takes in the hands of the Latin Drama- 
tists this modification that a spondee in which 
metrical ictus conflicts with natural accent is 
not allowed in these feet. The Iambic 
Trimeter was made up of three Dipodies, 
The important feet, the feet which gave the 
iambic rhythm to the line, were the con- 
cluding feet of each Dipody, in other words 
the even feet (second, fourth, sixth) of the 
line. To keep the line metrically correct 
the Greek Comedians never allowed these 
feet to be spondees. 


"Oca 81 dedny | por tiv evar | rod Kapdiay, 
Aristoph. Ach. i 
could not be changed to 
“Oca dy Avrod | parx.t.X. 


Their Roman imitators were unable, owing 
to the spondaic character of the Latin lan- 
guage, to follow them entirely in this 
scrupulous retention of the iambic rhythm 
of the line ; but though they allow spondees 
in the even feet (second and fourth), 


vos istaéc in | tro auferte, abi | te, Sosia. 
Ter. Andr. I. i. i, 


they almost never allow a spondaic word or 
word-ending in these feet, evidently because 
the clash of the natural accent with the 
metrical ictus would give unpleasant pro- 
minence to the un-iambic rhythm. A line 
like 

quod si tu obici | as formicis | papaverem 


is very rare in the Latin Drama. Klotz 
shows that the same rule is observed in 
Latin Trochaic lines in the metrically im- 
portant feet of the Trochaic metre, the odd 
feet of the line. 

That the Accent played a part in the 
Early Latin dramatic poetry which it did 
not in Greek poetry, may then be accepted 
as an established fact. It is however open 
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to question how far the versification of 
Plautus and Terence may be used as a 
means of determining the accentuation of a 
word or a phrase. The safest evidence is 
undoubtedly that afforded by Prosody. If 
a syllable, which would ordinarily be 
scanned long, be found in a line with a 
short quantity, this argues that the syllable 
was unaccented. I refer to such scansions 
as voliptatem, voliptati. The evidence of 
Metre is not so certain. It would be absurd 
to take the fact that the metrical ictus falls 
on a certain syllable of a particular word in 
a particular line of Plautus as a proof that 
the natural accent fell on the same 
syllable in the ordinary pronunciation of the 
word in Plautus’ time—as absurd, in fact, as 
to suppose that metrical ictus and natural 
accent always coincide in English lines, or 
rather a good deal more absurd, seeing that 
English Metre depends on Accent, while 
Latin Metre depended on Quantity. But if 
we find the same word, or the same phrase, 
invariably used in Plautus with the metrical 
ictus on the same syllable, and that too 
when there is nothing in the prosodical 
nature of the word to prevent its occurrence 
with a different ictus, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the metrical ictus here reflects 
the ordinary accentuation. It must of 
course be remembered that the Accentuation 
so determined is that of the time of Plautus, 
and may differ from the Accentuation of 
the Classical period, just as in our own 
language many words, e.g. ‘balcony,’ have 
changed their accent in course of time. 

Lastly, with regard to the Romance Lan- 
guages, we may indeed, from the form which 
a Romance word has assumed, infer with 
some certainty the accentuation of its 
Vulgar Latin prototype ; but we must bear 
in mind that this Vulgar Latin accentuation 
may have differed, and in some cases cer- 
tainly did differ, from the accentuation in 
vogue in literary Latin. 

And now that the ground has been cleared 
by the discussion of the nature of the evi- 
dence afforded by the Latin Grammarians, 
and of the means at our disposal for testing 
and supplementing it, we may proceed to ex- 
amine in detail their statements on the sub- 
ject of Latin Accentuation, with the exclusion 
only of such as appear to lack sufficient au- 
thority. 

I. The rule of Latin Accentuation, that 
final syllables are always unaccented, is 
according to the Grammarians violated, or 
apparently violated, by certain classes of 
words. They are words which have dropt 
or contracted their last syllable, so that the 
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accent, which in the uncurtailed form 
fell on the paenultima, remains in the cur- 
tailed form on the same syllable, which has 
now become the ultima! Under this cate- 
gory come : 

s (1) Nouns, or rather Adjectives, in -as, 
Gen. -atis, indicating the country of one’s 
birth, e.g. cujds, nostrds, Arpinds, with 
primas, optimds (Caper ap. Prise. IV.-21, 22, 
p. 128 H.). These words, which in Early 
Latin (eg. Plautus) have the full form 
cuidtis, nostrdtis, when at a later time they 
became contracted, retained their old accen- 
tuation ; and so nostrds, ‘a countryman of 
ours,’ was distinguished by its accent from 
nostras, Acc. Pl. Fem. of the Possessive 
Pronoun (Priscian IX. 5, p. 454 K.). 
Klotz (Grundziige p. 92, p. 326) has sug- 
gested that Fem. Abstract Nouns in -tas, 
Gen. -tatis, may have been similarly accented 
on the last syllable in the time of Plautus, 
though we have the express testimony of 
the Grammarians that they were not so 
accented at a later time. He thinks that 
the metrical accentuation in such lines as 
Rud, 901 témpestds, Rud. 1394 libertds, may 
represent the actual accentuation of these 
words in the speech of Plautus and his con- 
temporaries. But a closer examination will 
show that Fem. Nouns in -tas have not the 
metrical ictus on the last syllable more fre- 
quently than other nouns in Plautus, and 
give no indication of having had a peculiar 
accentuation. It is true that the phrase 
voliiptds mea, which shows this form always 
at the end of a line (Pseud. 52, Truc. 899, 
etc.), points to the accentuation of the last 
syllable of voluptas in this particular phrase. 
But the true explanation of this is that in 
this phrase the two words were regarded as 
one compound word, or, to state it somewhat 
differently, the Possessive Pronoun here was 
enclitic. Similarly we have fratér mi Cure. 
658, matér mea Aul. 690, 692; but no one 
would think of using this as an argument 
that frater or mater were in all circum- 
stances accented on the last syllable. In 
the middle of a line the order is méa 
voliiptas. 

(2) Some Verbal Forms: addic, addic, 
etc., fumdt (for fumavit), audit (for audivit), 
and the like. (Servius ad Aen. ITI. 3.) 

Another remark of Servius (ad Aen. I. 
451), and other grammarians, throws some 
light on the last example. They tell us that 
audit, and not audiit, leniit, and not leniit, 


1 Similarly in modern Italian we find the apoco- 
pated forms of words like civitatem, honestatem pro- 
nounced with a strongly marked stress on the last 
syllable, citta, onesta. 





was the ordinary pronunciation, the forms 
with the short penult being an artificial 
usage of poetry, much as in English the 
word ‘wind’ is allowed a different pro- 
nunciation in poetry from its ordinary one. 
From -zit to -i¢ is so short a step that it is 
difficult to justify a disbelief of the Gram- 
marians’ statement about audit. The Third 
Sing. Perf. Act. in the Romance languages 
(e.g. Ital. comprd,: Latin compardvit, Ital. 
dormi, Latin dormivit) points to Vulgar 
Latin forms in -adt, -it. As regards Plautus, 
the supposed examples of -at for avit in his 
plays have been conclusively disproved by 
Fleckeisen (Jahrb. Phil. 1xi. p. 60). Those 
of ~t for -ivit have always the ictus on the 
last syllable, e.g. 

Pseud. 730 qui & patre advenit Carysto 
nécdum exit ex aédibus (exit A., exiit P.). 
and Poen. 203 sed Adélphasiwm eccam exit 
atque Anterdstylis, 
where editors make exit Pres. and read 
éxit eccam, 
except Mil. 251 nén domist, abit dmbulatum, 
dérmit, ornatir, lavat (abit A., abiit P.), 
where, if abit be the true reading, it is pro- 
bably Pres. like the other verbs in the 
sentence. The contractions dinus for divi- 
nus, oblisct for oblivisci in Plautus make -7é 
for -ivit not improbable with him. 

(3) Words ending in -c (the Enclitic -ce), 
whose last syllable is long by nature or by 
position, e.g. adhtic, posthac, antehdc, istic, 
illic, istic, illic, istinc, illine, istac, illae, 
istéc, illoe (Caper ap. Priscian. IV. 21, 22 p. 
128 H.). In Plautus and Terence the 
metrical accentuation of the first of these 
words seems to be always adhiic, but we find 
both posthée and pésthac, ant(e)hdc and 
Gnt(e)hac. With regard to the forms of tile 
and iste, the Romance adverbs, e.g. Ital. li, 1a, 
Span. alli, alla, show that the Vulgar Latin 
accentuation was ilic, illic. That Plautus 
used hortinc, hartinc, but horum, hérum 
before a word beginning with a consonant 
has been established beyond a doubt by 
Studemund (Jahrb. Phil. exiii. p. 57), though 
this usage is often obscured by the MSS. 
In Pseud. 69, hardne voltiptdtum, the Am- 
brosian Palimpsest alone has preserved the 
true reading harune, while the Palatine MSS. 
have altered it into the more familiar harwm. 
This habit of the scribes of Plautus MSS. 
of replacing an archaic by a classical form 
makes it difficult for us to determine his 
usage in respect of illic, istic and the like. 
For while in the time of Plautus iii or illic 
might be used for the Dat. Sing. as well as 
for the Adverb (Loc. Sing.), in the classical 
period ili was restricted to the former, «lic 
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to the latter signification. In Capt. 261, 
where we have not the evidence of the Am- 
brosian Palimpsest to help us, it is quite 
possible that the Palatine MSS. have changed 
uli (Adverb) to the more familiar lic : 

ut vos hic itidem illic apud vos méus ser- 
vatur filius, 
for the change to d/i will not merely avoid 
conflict with what we conceive to have been 
the ordinary pronunciatjon, i/ic, but will 
also restore the usual accentuation, apéd vos. 
The same restoration of ili for éllic of the 
Palatine MSS. is required by the order of 
the words in Capt. 278: 

quéd genus illi est tmum pollens dtque 
honoratissumum, 
where Schoell reads élic unwmst. 

(5) Words ending in -n (the Enclitic -ne), 
whose last syllable is long by nature or 
by position, e.g. tantén, Pyrrhin. (Servius 
ad Aen. X. 668 etc.) 

Here again the MSS. of Plautus are un- 
certain guides, for they often add an interro- 
gative -n, where the metre requires its 
absence, and vice versa. The lists compiled 
by Schrader, in his Dissertation on the use 
of -ne in Plautus, show about as many 
examples of the ictus on the last as on the 
penultimate syllable. But the shortening 
of the second syllable of dedistin, Trin. 127 
(MSS. dedésti), (cf. dedistine 129), dédistin, 
Cure. 345 (MSS. dédisti), if the reading 
could be depended on, would supply the 
corroboration of the Grammarians’ theory, 
which we should expect to find in the versi- 
fication of Plautus. Similarly, although it 
is a rule of Plautus that an Iambic Senarius 
shall not end with two iambic words, because 
the repeated conflict between natural accent 
and metrical ictus was unpleasing to his ear, 
the ending of Most. 670, bonan fide, may 
have been tolerated on the ground that the 
ordinary pronunciation of the first word was 
bondn, not bénan. So also in Terence, Eun. 
1037, audin occupies the fourth foot of an 
Iambic Octonarius, although the practice is, 
as we have seen, to allow a spondaic word 
only in the odd feet of Iambie lines, that 
there may not be in the even feet, the 
metrically important feet of the line, a con- 
flict of natural with metrical accent. This 
conflict would be avoided if, as we have 
reason to believe, the ordinary accent was 
audin. The corresponding law for Trochaic 
verse required a similar harmony of accent 
and ictus in the odd feet of the line, the 
first feet, that is to say, of each Dipody. An 
apparent violation of this law at the be- 
ginning of Trin. 905, névistin, may be 
explained away in the same fashion. On 
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the other hand, in the case of Iambiec words 
like vides, habes, which appear in Plautus 
and Terence with the last syllable short 
(vidés, habés), as well as long, it would be 
difficult to explain the shortening of the 
vowel in vidén, habén, if the words were 
invariably accented in ordinary talk on the 
last syllable vidén, habén.? 

II. This leads us to a new doctrine of the 
Grammarians, the Attraction of the Accent 
by Enclitics, -que, -ve,-ne,-ce. It is a matter 
in which the Latin Grammarians were un- 
doubtedly liable to be unduly influenced 
by Greek analogy. And certainly the rule 
prescribed, probably after Varro, by Mar- 
tianus Capella (iii. p. 67 Eyss.): ‘mutant 
accentus adiunctis vocibus que, ve, ne,’ bears 
a suspicious resemblance to the rule of 
Varro’s teacher Tyrannion about the accen- 
tuation of rooaos ye in Homer : ’Apiorapxos 
dvrdooe tiv dfeiav éxi THs Tos ovAAaBis, 6 
d¢ Tupavviwy roradsye avéyvw thy gos ovAAa Biv 
éfivev (Schol. A. ad Il. 2 396). But the 
usuage of Plautus, as has been shown by 
Langen, in his Dissertation on the Latin 
Accent, and of other poets, confirms the 
rule of the Grammarians, that the Enclitic 
‘attracts’ the Accent to the final syllables 
of words, if we restrict the rule to words 
whose final syllable is long by nature, or, 
when the Enclitic is added, by position, e.g. 
tanténe, santéimne, and perhaps also words 
which end in two or three short syllables, 
e.g. limindque (Servius ad Aen. IIT. 91) ; nor 
do the best Grammarians (Varro ap. Capell. 
iii. 67: Diomedes, p. 433 K.) seem to say 
more than this. Thus in Plautus and 
Terence the law against two iambic words 
following each other does not forbid pudét 
pigétque, Ter. Adelph. 302, apparently be- 
cause there is a conflict between natural and 
metrical accent in the first word only. On 
the other hand such scansions as vidétqu(e), 
licttn(e), domi-ne (from domus), show that the 
Accent was not invariably attracted by the 
Enclitic in these iambic words with final 
syllable long by nature, which, as we have 
already remarked, seem in ordinary pro- 
nunciation to have been as much pyrrhic 
(démt) as iambic (démi). Médgisque Rud. 
1181, pridisne Truc. 694, show the same of 
iambic words ending in -s, whose final syl- 


1 Cicero’s story about Crassus (Div. II. 40) shows 
us that the phrase cave ne eas was pronounced in 
ordinary talk cévé n(e)eas with the second syllable 
of cdéve very short. He tells us that Crassus, 
when embarking at Brundisium for his ill-fated ex- 
pedition to Parthia, heard a fig-seller hawking 
Caunian figs, and mistook his cry . ‘ Cawneas/ 
Cauneas !’ (sc. ficus vendo) for cave ne eas! cave ne 
eas | 




















lable ought by rule to be long by position ; 
but we have many indications in the versi- 
fication of Plautus that in his time -s had 
hardly the force of a final consonant, so 
that the actual pronunciation of these words 
was probably médgi’que, prid’ne.' Words 
ending in two or three short syllables are 
not, according to Langen, found with an 
enclitic in Plautus or Terence, unless the 
enclitic is elided, e.g. periculaqu(e), Capua- 
qu(e). But disyllabic words ending in a 
short syllable show little trace of ‘ attrac- 
tion’ of accent, e.g. ttaque, éaque, binaque, 
mdleque; and although in hocine etc. in 
Terence the accentuation -cine is found twice 
as often as “cine, in Plautus the two accen- 
tuations are equally frequent. 

Instead of speaking of the Enclitic 
‘attracting’, the Accent, it would then be 
truer to say that the Enclitic adds a syl- 
lable to the preceding word, and thus may 
necessitate an alteration in its Accent. The 
Accent of the first syllable of azidis passes 
to the second syllable of audisne just as the 
Accent on the first syllable of aéstas passes 
to the second syllable of aestdtis. In ttaque, 
méleque, etc., the Accent remains on the same 
syllable as in ita, mdle, just as the Accent 
of géneris is the same as that of génus. In 
words like pericula, limina a secondary 
accent is added when the long word becomes 
augmented by another syllable periculaque. 
The term ‘ Attraction’ of Accent is unsuit- 
able to the phenomena of the Latin Lan- 
guage, and, like the word ‘ Circumflex,’ is a 
Greek term, properly applicable only to 
Greek phonetics, and wrongly transferred 
by the early Grammarians to the phonetics 
of Latin. -ne, -que, -ve, -ce merely add a 


1 The phrase scelus viri, a phrase we may be sure 
in everyday use on the streets of Rome, has always 
‘in the plays of Piautus this accentuation scélis viri ; 
and this was no doubt the current pronunciation of 
the time, 
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syllable to the preceding word, as the Im- 
perative particle dum in exctitedum Aul. 
646, évocéddum Most. 669, dgedum Bacch. 
832, where the accent holds the same 
position as it would in an ordinary single 
word. 

It is however possible that in later Latin 
there may have been an accentuation of 
words with -que etc., which more justifies 
the term ‘ Attraction.’ Priscian (V. 63, p. 
181 H.), tells us that wtrdque (Fem. Nom. 
Sing.), plerdque (Fem. Nom. Sing.) had the 
same penultimate accent as utérque, plertim- 
gue. And late poets, such as Prudentius, 
lengthen a short final vowel before -que, e.g. 
ridendaque. But Priscian’s accentuation 
may be either a late innovation, due to the 
analogy of utérque, pleritimque, or a gram- 
marian’s conceit, like Donatus’ distinction 
between étdque, ‘and so,’ and itaque, ‘ there- 
fore,’ a distinction which does not find the 
least support in the Dramatists’ versification, 
(e.g. ttaqgue, ‘and so,’ Truc. 347).2 And 
Prudentius’ scansion ridenddque may be the 
result of the late Latin pronunciation of 
-qu-, by which the velar guttural assumed 
the force of a double consonant. Commodian 
scans dqua, and in Modern Italian we have 
acqua. ‘ 

On the whole the balance of probability 
is against the ‘ Attraction’ of the Accent 
by Enclitics, at least in the classical and 
earlier period; but if we substitute the 
word ‘alteration’ for ‘ attraction,’ the state- 
ments of the Grammarians about the in- 
fluence of the Enclitics on the Accent may 
be accepted with slight reservations. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


2 Until the laws of Saturnian metre have been 
better established, it will be well to refrain from 
appealing to the accentuation of téaque in the Epitaph 
on Naevius : 

itaque postquam est Orco traditus thesauro. 


(To be continued.) 


AMBULARE. 


Tue following etymologies have been pro- 
posed for this word: (1) ambulus = *ambibulus 
connected with venio and the like (Curtius, 
Gr. Et.> 473) ; (2) ambulus is formed directly 
from the preposition ambi (Bersu, Die Gut- 
turalen, 143); (3) Bugge (Bezzenbergers 





Beitrége xiv. 62) connects the word with 
dyyeAos, Pers. dyyapos, courier, Skr. dagira- ; 
(4) Stowasser (Dunkle Worte 25) regards 
ambulare as a denominative from a borrowed 
word dvaBoAy. Of these etymologies the 
first and the third are phonetically im- 
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possible ; -bu- can have nothing to do with 
venio, nor could ng, become anything but ng 
(cf. wnguentum, Umbr. wmen, Skr. anjis). 
Stowasser’s suggestion is, to say the least, 
extremely improbable : there is no reason 
for believing that the word is a borrowed 
one, especially as it is also found in 
Umbrian. Nor does Bersu’s etymology 
seem to me to be at all certain. Notwith- 
standing Bugge’s remarks (/.c.) I am still 
inclined to think that Curtius and others 
were right in looking upon ambulo as a com- 
pound of amb(t) and a root meaning to go. 
A root e/ or of with the sense of ¢o go would 
meet the requirements of the case. Nowa 
root ¢- (ela) with this signification is found 
in the Keltic languages ;—Irish ad-ellaim, go 
to, di-ellaim=deviare, declinare etc. (Thur- 
neysen, Kelto-Romanisches 34, Ascoli, Lexi- 
con Palaeo-Hibernicum lv.), W. elaf, I shall 
go, elwn, I went, Corn. ellen, I went (Gram- 
matica Celtica? 599 sq.). Thurneysen suggests 
hesitatingly that this verb el/aim is a com- 
pound of ess =ex and a stem /é seen in rola, 
rala, doralu, venit, but *esslaim would 
have become élaim, a compound which is 
actually found in the sense of escape, and is 
referred to by Prof. Thurneysen himself. It 
is easier then to regard el/a asa simple 
verb. At the same time it is not necessary 
to separate it from the stem /a@; we may 
suppose a root el- or ela, ld like reda- ria, 
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Képa-s kpa- Seuvov, ete. (cf. Kuhns Zeitschrift 
xxxi. 396 sq.), cf. also Ir. rém, oar, 
rdim, I row, by the side of éperpdv etc. If 
Thurneysen is right in identifying this in- 
transitive /é with the transitive /@ in the 
sense of ‘ bring, place, throw,’ we might also 
perhaps compare éAavvw, éAdcat stem ela-, 
though the meaning is somewhat different. 
In ellaim the second / will belong to some 
suffix; el/ in Keltic is ambiguous, it seems 
to me most probable that we have a forma- 
tion with an n suffix : e/laim might stand for 
*elnamt, with substitution of a strong form 
of the root for a weak as in Latin consterndre 
compared with *Skr. strndmi, and with the 
same change of conjugation. 

As tothe meaning of ambulo, it does not 
seem to be nearly so strongly opposed to 
the idea of composition with ambi as Bugge 
supposes. In ambulo, walk about )( sedeo the 
preposition ambi is perfectly natural. With 
ambulo, go on a journey, bene ambulato, bene 
ambula et redambula, in expressing a wish 
for a pleasant journey, cf. Irish imm-adall, 
a journey (imm=imb, ambi), ni maith im- 
madall indomnaich, it is not good to travel on 
Sunday (Windisch, Worterbuch 619), tmm-lai 
he goes away, goes off (ib. 625). As to 
Umbriam amboltu (Biicheler, Umbrica 93), it 
is not safe to dogmatise on the meaning and 
usage of a word which is found only once. 

J. STRACHAN, 





ON SOME LATIN AND GREEK NEGATIVE FORMS. 


1. Non noenu noenum. 


Tue derivation of nén from noenu noenum 
= ne oinom, adopted by Latin grammarians 
from Lachmann to Schweizer-Sidler and, so 
far as I know, questioned by none, might 
seem to have stood the test of time. Butin 
spite of the fact that it is supported by the 
English not = neaught and German nein = 
ne ein, it is open to serious objection. 

The first objection is that non and noenum 
are employed side by side in Ennius, Plautus, 
Lucilius, Lucretius, and Varro. In the case 
of the last three noenum might indeed be an 
archaism. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing it to be so in Ennius and Plautus. 
Secondly, the compound nolo is found not 
only in Ennius, but also in the fragments of 
the XII. Tables. We shall therefore have to 
suppose a quite impossible contraction of 
*noinomvolo to nolo, since noinom could 
scarcely have become non as early as the 





fixing of the recorded text of the XII. 
Tables. The old derivation of nolo from ne 
volo (rejected by Corssen Aussprache Xe. ii. 
1027—8) is untenable because (1) we have 
no evidence that the Jtalic change of ev to ov 
was repeated in Latin and neuter as well as 
nevolt nevis &e, are against any such supposi- 
tion, (2) granted a form novolo, we have no 
reason to suppose that it would become nolo : 
Nola for Novlais Oscan. Thirdly, the trans- 
ition from noinom to non is phonologically 
impossible. The extremely doubtful cora- 
verunt is scarcely evidence for ot becoming 6, 
and the dropping of the termination is un- 
explained. 

I propose, therefore, to derive nén from 
no + ne, the latter member being either a 
second negative or a particle of emphasis 
seen in 

men’ obesse, illos prodesse, me obstare, 
illos obsequi! (Ennius ap. Cic. De Div. i. 31. 
66: vide Minton Warren, Am. J. Phil. ii.). 




















The negative nd is fonnd in the collocation 
nosve = nisi in the Iguvine 'l'ables VI. b 54, 
where nosve ier = nisi ibitur, and is also to 
be seen in the form noist = nisi, which occurs 
in the Duenos inscription and elsewhere. 

But, further, may we not ask whether it 
is quite certain that noenu and noenum stand 
for ne + oinom? At any rate a different 
etymology will now at once suggest itself. 
noe(nw) may very well be identical with 
noi(si), which is a combination of né with 
the deictic i of. gui and otroct. The second 
constituent of noenum will then be the en- 
clitic equivalent of Greek vi viv. min -num 
is no objection, vide tum. That the particle 
ni was originally a frequent addition to 
negatives is proved by Sanskrit nanw (nenw), 
already in Rig-Veda a single word, and by 
the common conjunction of ov vv and py vu 
in Homeric Greek. 
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2. vadvvos vwrenés veovupvos vwdds vwyxedrs 
vwxédera vwxadds vor. 

In these words we might be tempted to 
find a trace of the negative nd established 
for Italic. But dvwdvvos dvivypos dvepados 
dvwpedys dvapotos davedns dvdpodos and 
dvoxupos render it necessary to regard the w 
in all the cases as either the preposition w Sk. 
a or lengthened from o by a process corre- 
sponding to the Sk. wrddhi. What is notice- 
able in the words in question is that they are 
Greek instances of the full negative ne in 
composition, for which phenomenon cf. Lat. 
neuter &c. Sk. nékis, and perhaps also Greek 
vextap = Sk. aksdra. () The old derivation 
of vwduvos &e. from vy + odvvy &e. is refuted 
by the circumstance that vwvvpvos is found in 
Homer and that we never hear of an inter- 
mediate form such as *vewduvos. 


F. W. Tuomas. 





ELLIS'S VOCTES 


Noctes MANILIANAE sive dissertationes in 
Astronomica Manilii: accedunt coniec- 
turae in Germanici Aratez: scripsit R. 
Exxis (Clarendon Press, 1891). 6s. 


Tue readers of Manilius at the present day, 
whether in England or on the Continent, 
are few and far between. Nor can this be 
wondered at; the obscurity and difficulty 
of the author, both in regard to language 
and subject-matter, are great and notorious. 
Yet the astronomical (or rather astrological) 
poet cannot be neglected by those students 
of Latin Literature who would take a com- 
prehensive view of their subject, and in 
particular desire to understand how men 
thought and wrote in the period of the 
early Empire. Nor was Manilius neglected 
by scholars like Scaliger and Bentley 
in an age which took a more liberal view 
of the scope of classical scholarship than 
is current at the present day. Manilius 
can never become a popular author ; but it 
is well that some of our leading Latinists 
should open up new paths. The author 
of the beautiful lines which were inscribed 
by Goethe in a visitors’ book on the 
Brocken (Quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere 
nosse, Et reperire Dewm nisi qui pars ipse 
Deorum est ?) deserves to be better known. 
To this end Mr. Ellis has devoted his best 
energies. He has prepared the way for a re- 
vised text of Manilius, which we may be 


























MANILIANAE. 


permitted to hope that he will some day 
produce: his present book is a worthy con- 
tinnation of his indefatigable labours as 
editor of the Jbis and Avienus, and 
seems specially appropriate to the present 
day, when the interest in horoscopes and 
other parts of occult science felt under the 
early Empire seems to be reviving. 

Almost everything concerning the author 
of the Astronomica has been matter of uncer- 
tainty. Teulfel (ed. Schwabe, 1890) regards 
his very name as a matter on which no 
opinion can be pronounced. This question 
I believe that Mr. Ellis has definitely 
settled, so far at any rate as the name JM, 
Manilius goes. This name it is true is 
absent from the oldest MSS. or is inserted 
by a late hand (Mdlius) ; but it probably 
comes from ancient sources. A letter of 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester II., of a 
date about 1000 a.p., shows that the poet 
was known by the name of Manilius or 
Manlius in the Xth Century. It next 
turns up in the XVth Century in several 
MSS. of this date (sometimes in the form 
M. Mallius) ; also in a letter of Francesco 
Barbaro to Poggio (a.p. 1417): this piece 
of evidence may be of importance, as Poggio 
had discovered a new MS. of the poet at 
St. Gallen, and had no doubt previously 
communicated the name to Barbaro. A 
good deal will depend on what evidence 
is hereafter brought forward as to the age 
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of the St. Gallen MS. If it was an old one, 
then the name Manilius will rest upon in- 
disputable evidence. In any case we may 
accept it with safety, however we explain 
the fact that it has disappeared from the 
Gemblacensis and other comparatively old 
MSS. Mr. Ellis accepts also either Boenus, 
which is appended to Book II. in the Vos- 
sianus Secundus, a MS. of the XVth 
Century (iM. Mallius Boenus), or Boetius, 
which is appended in the same place in a 
MS. now at Madrid, also of the XVth 
Century (MM. Manilius Boetius). Other 
XVth Century MSS. give Boecus, and some 
have regarded Boenus and Boecus as cor- 
ruptions of Boetivs and all three as arising 
from a confusion between our poet and the 
celebrated author of the De Consolatione, 
whose full name was Anicius Manlius [Tor- 
quatus] Severinus Boethius. On this point 
I should hardly like to express an opinion ; 
but I feel inclined to doubt whether the 
additional name has more authority that the 
name Nauta which is in some MSS. at- 
tributed to Propertius (Teuffel, p. 551), or 
Coquus, attributed to Martial (Teuffel, p. 
787). 

The reader of Mr. Ellis’ Voctes will per- 
haps be startled at the boldness with which 
Bentley is in many places attacked. Mr. 
Ellis is not sparing of his criticisms, and is 
evidently by no means inclined to defer to 
the authority of Bentley’s name. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of Bentley as a 
critic ; his work on Terence has been the 
foundation of all modern criticism of the old 
Latin scenic poets ; it laid down the lines on 
which subsequent advances have been made. 
But it must be admitted that Mr. Ellis 
convicts Bentley of frequent lapses, due to 
impatience and excessive self-confidence. 
To some of these allusion will be made 
below. Mr. Ellis adds the charge that 
Bentley was unfair to his predecessor Huet 
(p. 161), cf. on V. 107, p. 209. On the other 
hand Bentley sometimes gives signs of his 
wonted brilliancy, e.g. in V. 737 (quoted by 
Prof. Jebb in his Life of Bentley, p. 144): 
and it is but fair to remember that his 
edition of Manilius was a work begun when 
he was a young man (a.D. 1691) and long 
laid aside, and that the responsibility of 
bringing it out (a.D. 1739) was ultimately 
thrown upon his nephew Richard Bentley. 

A very interesting palaeographical pro- 
blem is raised by Mr. Ellis. It is well 
known that Jacob in his edition of 1846, 
which still holds the field in spite of its 
extraordinary inaccuracies in details, treated 
Voss.2 (X Vth Cent.) as the basis on which 
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the text should be constituted. The error of 
this extreme view was clearly pointed out 
by Bechert, ‘De M. Manilii emendandi 
ratione’ (in Leipziger Studien, 1878), in 
which he established the claims of the 
Gemblacensis (Xth Cent.) to be the chief 
authority among MSS., maintaining that 
Voss.? was of altogether inferior importance. 
Mr. Ellis takes up an intermediate position, 
and, while regarding G as of primary im- 
portance, holds that neither it nor L (a MS. 
of a date about 50 years later) are sufficient 
without Voss.”, of which he often speaks 
with great respect (cf. especially pp. 221 ff.). 
I have noted the following passages in 
which Voss.” contributes important evidence, 
not derivable, so far as is known at present, 
from other sources. II. 290 is defective 
inG;: 

haec ta ferunt Libram Capricornus et illum. 


Voss.2 has after libram the word tortus, 
which both Jacob and Ellis accept. IL 882 
non Voss.2, nec G, Cus., Voss. After II. 902 
Voss.? has a half verse (per tanta pericula 
mortis) wanting in all other MSS. ITI. 89 
Utcumque Voss”, Ut sit cum G. In III. 
283 

Et totidem amittunt gelidas vergentia in 

umbras 


Voss.” alone has the true reading vergentia ; 
the others gelidasque rigentia. IlI. 537 
placeat Voss.2 is far superior to pateat 
G, Cus., pateant Voss.!b,o. IV. 417 
Sugientia Voss.2, fulgentia G, Voss.1, Cus, 
IV. 773 sua Voss.2, sub G, Cus., 0, sibi 
Voss.! V. 181 widere Voss.? widert G, Cus., 
Voss.!, b,o. In a nuniber of passages Voss.” 
shows some approach to the true reading: 
e.g. III. 332 limite recto b,o; limiter octo 
Voss.2, imitis octo G: in IIT. 411 ut Voss.2, 
b,o, seems better than im G, Cus., Voss.! III. 
596 olympias una (ed. Neapolitana), olimpus 
luna Voss.*, olimpia luna G, Cus., Voss.}, b. 
V. 137 ingenita est wisendi (Bentley), ingenio 
est uisendi (Mr. Ellis; but can ingenio be a 
predicative dative!), ingenies tuisendi Voss.?, 
ingenium wiscendi G. V. 176 habentibus 
Voss.2, habitantibus G, Cus., Voss.1, b,o. V. 
183 metuendus (Scaliger, approved by Mr. 
Ellis), mutandus Voss.*, imitandus G. In 
II. 489 Mr. Ellis finds support for his read- 
ing Virgine mas capitur in mars Voss.', 
mares Voss.2; G has mens. Similarly IT. 233 
aequali sidere Mr. Ellis, atque illis digere 
Voss.”, atqgue ili degere G, Cus., Voss.}, o. 
On the other hand Mr. Ellis does not deny 
that there are numerous passages in which 
Voss.? is corrupt, and sometimes agrees with 














inferior MSS., though he does not admit 
with Bechert that traces of interpolation 
are to be found. Much light may be thrown 
upon the true position of Voss.? in the 
stemma of Manilian MSS. by an examination 
of the Madrid MS. This obviously stands 
in a close relation to the St. Gallen MS. 
discovered by Poggio, and also to Voss.? (cf. 
the position of the names Boenus, Boetius) ; 
either it is the very St. Gallen MS. itself or 
it is a copy of it. Mr. Ellis (p. 232) quotes 
Loewe to the effect that the handwriting is 
different from that of the Asconius and 
Valerius Flaccus which are bound up in the 
same volume. It would be particularly in- 
teresting to know the readings of this MS. 
in the passages cited above. 

Any attempt to discuss the emendations of 
Mr. Ellis, which extend over the whole five 
books, must necessarily be inadequate. 
One of Mr. Ellis’ most prominent charac- 
teristics is the closeness with which he 
follows even the most minute indications of 
the MSS. This does not however lead to a 
blind conservatism, as the following quo- 
tations will show. The palm for ingenuity 
is probably borne off by the reading pro- 
posed in IV. 422, which is generally read : 


Laudatique cadit post paulum gratia ponti. 


For ponti G alone has api or ype = Christi. 
This looks at first sight like a ‘ jeu d’esprit ’ 
of some monk, and it has been generally so 
regarded, by Bentley and others. Mr. Ellis 
regards it as standing for xysti or systi, and 
justifies the scansion (gratia x.) by examples 
from other poets and Manilius himself 
(short syll. before zonae, III. 319, 625). 
Yet the reading of all the other MSS. ponti 
must give us pause ;: how did it originate? 
May not ponti refer to the sea mentioned in 
the previous line (Et modo portus erat 
pelagi iam facta Charybdis ){—a sea in 
which a valuable harbour has disappeared. 
IV. 369 is excellently emended to 


Inque alio quaerendwm aliquid tunctisque 
sequendum 
Viribus 


G has quaerenda mali cunctis, other MSS. 
quaerenda (-do) mali (mala) quid (quod est). 

IV. 726. Mr. Ellis well defends propior 
(altered by Bentley to proprio, Voss.!? pro- 
prior), and takes it of local proximity. This 
gives a very good sense, the meaning being 
that Egypt is nearer to Italy than India and 
Aethiopia are. Mr. Ellis holds that the As- 
tronomica was written in Italy: Prof. Jebb 
says between the years a.D. 9 and a.p. 14: 
NO. XLV. VOL. V. 
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Teuftel places Book V. in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

IV. 728. Mr. Ellis ably defends Poenus 
(Paenus G) against Bentley’s Phoebus, and 
ingeniously suggests torris or torres for terris 
(MSS.) : 

Poenus harenosos Afrorum puivere torris 
Exsiccat populos. 


IV. 801 is admirably emended —pisce 
suborto for the corrupt piscis (pisces) wruptor 
(trruptur): ef. Hyginus P.A. IL. 30 (cbt 
figuram piscium forma mutasse). Bentley 
accepted the far less attractive reading of 
Voss. pisce sub atro; Jacob proposed pisce 
sub hirto. 

V. 135. pawidae is a very good restoration 
of fidae (MSS.). 

V. 209 f. Mr. Ellis remarks that Sirius 
may well be said radios movere, and that 
Dimicat in cineres orbis is really impossible, 
though accepted by Bentley and Jacob. 

Ill. 403. For nascentia sidera Tauro Mr. 
Ellis reads nascenti ad sidera Tauro, i.e. 
‘Taurus rising into his stars.’ 

II. 475. aliorsum...aliorsum is ingenious 
(aliorum...aliorum MSS.). 

IV. 876-882 is a very difficult passage. 
Bentley violently transposed 882 to 877, 
and there condemned it as corrupt ; in 876 
he read est munere. Mr. Ellis maintains the 
genuineness of the MS. reading :— 


Perspicimus caelum: cur non et munera 


caeli 

Inque ipsos penitus mundi descendere 
census 

Seminibusque suis tantam componere 
molem. 


Perhaps we may regard the infinitives de- 
scendere, componere as subjects and munera 
as the predicate nominative (supplying 
sunt). This seems better than to connect 
munera as object with perspicimus, as Mr. 
Ellis does. 

Tt would be easy to multiply examples of 
felicitous emendations ; but it may be more 
to the point to devote what space remains at 
my disposal to a consideration of some pas- 
sages in which Mr. Ellis has not convinced 
me, though I am aware that in doing so I 
may merely expose my own infirmities. 

V. 168. Ille potens turba perfundere mem- 

bra pilarum 
Per totumque vagas corpus dis- 
ponere palmas. 


The passage describes the dexterity of a 
person throwing and catching balls. G has 
membra pilatum (according to Thomas’ ex- 
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cellent collation), whence Scaliger, followed 
by Bentley, wrote membra pilarum. This 
gives, I think, a better sense and is nearer 
to the MSS. than Mr. Ellis’ crura pilarum ; 
not merely the legs but all the limbs of the 
play are enveloped in a shower of balls. 

IV. 85-87. Most MSS. have 


Quod Decios non omne tulit, non omne 


Camillos 

Tempus, et inuicta deuictum morte Ca- 
tonem, 

Materies in rem superat, sed lege re- 
pugnat. 


Bentley read inuicta deuictum mente and 
res (for sed); Markland inuita deuictwm 
morte ; Sealiger and Jacob inuictum deuicta 
morte (so b); Mr. Ellis inuictum wicta de 
morte. This no doubt enables us to see how 
the MS. reading may have arisen; but I 
doubt whether inuictum de will stand. Per- 
haps read inuicta defunctum morte ; cf. Q. 
Curtius V. 8, 11 cum liceat...aut reparare 
quae amisi aut honesta morte defungi. In 
the next line Mr. Ellis accepts sed and takes 
repugnat impersonally : may not the subject 
be materies ? ‘ there is abundance of material, 
but it comes into conflict with Law’ (the law 
of Fate). 

IV. 729. Holding that the second syllable 
of Mauritania is short (so Georges ; Lewis 
and Short give it long), Mr. Ellis believes 
that we have here a genitive Mauri, agree- 
ing with oris (730), and that the last part 
of the word is corrupt (for Mauri belua or 
Mauri citrea). But the name of a country 
suits the context better as subject of the 
sentence (Mauritania nomen | oris habet, 
titulumque suo fert ipsa colore) than the 
elephant or the citron-tree. Can it be 
said to be certain that Manilius did not 
scan Mauritania ? 


Il. 168 f. Nihil exterius mirantur in ipsis 
Admissumque dolent, quaedam quod parte 
recisa 
Atque ex diverso commissis corpore mem- 
bris. 
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So G. The passage describes the hetero- 
geneous signs of the Zodiac such as Capri- 
cornus and the Bowman, in contradis- 
tinction to those compounded of like parts, 
the Gemini and Pisces. I agree with Mr. 
Ellis in taking quod as the relative; but 
I think it is not necessary to accept Amis- 
sumue from Molinius, though I see that 
this was accepted by Scaliger and Bentley. 
Why not read guod quaedam (sc. admissum 
dolent): ‘they are annoyed at no addition 
from without, such as certain signs (are), 
which have lost a part of themselves, and 
have had their limbs made up from a dif- 
ferent body.’ 

II. 223-229. I confess I do not see how 
the sentence proceeds if we read Quod (so 
MSS. and Mr. Ellis). Cancer and pisces 
must he regarded as examples of marine 
constellations. Mr. Ellis regards ut quae 
( = idem in his accidit quod in eis quae) as 
beginning the principal clause. If Manilius 
wrote so, he wrote very obscurely. 

II. 253. Thomas’ Contra te et deserves 
notice. 

I. 868. Bentley’s wt cwncta seems to yield 
a better sense than Mr. Ellis’ obducta 
(MSS. 0b cuncta). For the change of ducta 
into cuncta Mr. Ellis compares II. 337 
where the MSS. have cunctis and he reads 
ductus. 


TI. 25 f. Quem primum interius licuit cog- 
noscere terris 
Munera (or Munere) caelestum. 


Here I prefer to take quem as relative. 
Reading munera I should take quem ( = 
vatem canentem) as subject to cognoscere: 
‘it has been granted to mortals (terris) that 
I should be the first to attain to deeper 
kniowledge of the immortals’; or, reading 
munere, quem may be the object of cog- 
noscere : ‘to attain to deeper knowledge of 
it has been first (primum = nune primum ?) 
granted to mortals by the gift of the im- 
mortals’: so Thomas and Kramer. 


E. A. SonNENSCHEIN. 


AN EIGHTH-CENTURY LATIN ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSARY. 


An Eighth-Century Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glos- 
sary, Preserved in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by 
J. H. Hessers. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1890. 10s. 


Tuis volume is an important contribution to 
the literature of Latin glossaries, Mr. Hessels 


has, for the first time, published a complete 
transcript, with a valuable introduction, of 
the eighth-century Latin glossary in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. It consistsof two parts: (1) Hebrew- 
Latin and Greek- Latin; (2) Latin—Latin com- 
bined with Latin—Anglo-Saxon. The Latin 
—Anglo-Saxon glosses had been excerpted 

















by Wiilcker from a transcript made by 
Zupitza, and published in his edition of 
Thomas Wright’s Vocabularies (1884). But 
the glossary had never been edited as a 
whole. 

Mr. Hessels tells us (p. xiii.) that ‘the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
informed him that the edition was to be 
merely an exact reproduction of the MS., 
that is to say, with all its scribal mistakes, 
errors of grammar, erroneous divisions of 
words, peculiarities of spelling, etc., ete., 
without an elucidation of any, even the most 
corrupt, glosses ;and that his notes should be 
strictly confined to explanations of the graph- 
ical alterations or corrections made by the 
scribe or his corrector.’ To this plan, which 
was practically his own, the editor has, except 
in a few instances, adhered. 

The introduction, which students not only 
of glossaries but of textual criticism will 
find extremely useful, contains a description 
of the MS.,an account of the main abbrevi- 
ations employed in it, of its confusions, trans- 
positions, omissions, and additions of letters, 
with a discussion of some isolated points. 
The value of the whole work consists first, 
of course, in the publication of the glossary 
itself. The glossary is in positive value not 
of the first rank. It stands below the 
Vatican Glossary recently edited by Goetz, 
and the glossaries of ‘Philoxenus’ and 
‘Cyril.’ But there is much in it which 
deserves careful study, and which will help 
critics in their attempts to understand the 
older specimens of this curious literature. 

Secondly, the lists which Mr. Hessels has 
made of the confusions and other corruptions 
of letters will add to our knowledge of late 
Latin forms. The material here amassed 
should be added to that collected by the edi- 
tors of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
by Goelzer in his book on the Latinity of 
Jerome, and by Bonnet in his great work 
upon Gregory of Tours. The time has 
hardly yet arrived for a complete digest of 
these materials: but Mr. Hessels’ labours 
are a contribution by no means insignificant 
to the whole work. 

The present writer has no claim to speak on 
the subject of Latin—Anglo-Saxon glosses ; 
but the following notes on some of the 
Latin-Latin glosses have occurred to him in 
reading through Mr. Hessels’ pages. 

P. xvii.—Among other instances of trun- 
cation Mr. Hessels quotes F 242 florea for 
SJloralia, and I 241 interpola for interpolata. 
I am inclined to think that the gloss florea 
tempora florum is a corruption of two, florea 
sins’ (perhaps Vergil’s florea rura) and 
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Floralia, tempora florum. Interpola may 
stand in spite of 1 340: the shorter form 
occurs in Isidore 19 22 23, and Gloss. Vat. p. 
99 27 (Goetz) interpolis (i.e. interpola) vestis. 

P. xviii.—To the list of transpositions add 
A 403, agmine fulmine, where fulmine prob- 
ably = flumine : C 326 celebra = lecebra. 

P. xix.—P. 333 pecunia for pecua. Not 
necessarily: the gloss as it stands gives 
pecunia armenta, which may represent a 
statement that pecunia originally meant 
possessions in the form of cattle: Festus p. 
213 Miiller (peculiwm) inductum est a pecore, 
ut pecunia quoque ipsa. 

P. xix.—‘ A (capital) for B: A 940 (Aubul- 
cus for Bubuleus).’ Aubuleus may however 
stand for aububuleus (Epinal 5 C 14), a form 
accepted by Liwe, Prodromus p. 348. 

P. xxii.‘ b for p...A 64’ (abtet vos, impleat 
vos). Abtet more probably stands for 
habitet. Lbid.—‘ Coarta for coarcta’ (A 732). 
More probably for coorta: Aen. i. 148 
coorta est Seditio. 

P. xxiii.—§ 41 :—Croccitus is recorded as 
a mistake for crocitus. It is probably the 
correct form, being given by the MSS. of 
Plautus Aul.2 2 14 (grocchibat), and by the 
Harleian MS. in Nonius p. 45. 

P. xxvii.— C. 593 (conferata for conserta ). 
The gloss is conferata consociata; I am 
inclined to read confoedusta. 

Ibid.--‘f for h: F 58 (fariolus for hariolus).’ 
Fariolus is the older form: see Terentius 
Scaurus p. 26 Keil, quoted by the present 
writer in his ‘ Contributions’ p. 455. 

Ibid.—Eruli and erus are surely the 
correct forms, heruli and herus incorrect. 

P. xxviii.—Holitor should not be put 
down as a mistake for olitor: hardly even 
honera for onera, for a form honus was recog- 
nized, or at least supposed, by the grammar- 
jans. 

Lbid.—Lychini for lychni is treated as an 
instance of i wrongly inserted: but lychinus 
is the genuine Latin form. 

Ibid. —Stine is hardly an error for istine: 
at any rate it is found in the Medicean MS. of 
Vergil Aen. 6 389 tam stinc, et comprune 
gressum. 

P. xxix.—Lexiva may stand, not for 
lixivia, but for liwiva (cinis). 

P. xxx.—Paedagogum eruditorium pue- 
rorum. The change required is probably 
paedagogium for paedagogum. ‘ Pellewm for 
ptleum.’ Pilleus is the right form. 

P.xxxii.—Formonsum is a correct form. 
Epilenticus is a mistake, not for epilepticus, 
but for epilempticus, the n standing, not for 
p, but for m. Ibid. ‘ lacenosa for lacerosa.’ 
More probably for lacinios«. 


? 


Ex: 3S 


ai Ai i na a i Sia cea 
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P. xxxiii.—Puplicus is right, not a mistake 
for publicus. 

P. xxxv.—Accussat and recussavere may 
well represent a good tradition: obessus, 
again, is not wrong for obesus ; see ‘ Contri- 
butions’ etc. p. 538. The instances of s 
omitted after x (exertus etc.) should not be 
registered as mistakes. 

P. xxxvii.— Vatillum is now acknowledged 
to be the correct form, not batillum. 

I append a few instances of confusion of 
letters which seem to have escaped Mr. 
Hessels, and a few additional instances of the 
confusions which he has recorded : P. xxii. a 
for 7s, C 104 calla for callis. Ibid. As an 
instance of a inserted, add C 13 carawma 
=~ypdppa. a for er, F 24 faria eloquia for 
Jarier eloquier. Ibid. b for ci, A 68 abdus ab 
hacrore (= acidus). 6 for g, I 303 iubit for 
tugit. P. xxiii. ¢ for o (or od?), C 71 
caeporicon (= odoeporicon) iterarium. For 
di, C. 447 clanculum mare for diluculuwm 
mane. P xxvi. en for m, E 198 enicha 
adultera for moecha. P. xxviii. g foro, A 
345 Aeglea patria ventorum (= Aeolia). P. 
xxix. ta for y, A 724 archia initium (= 
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P. xxx. iu for ni, A 464 alterius 
agunt (= alternis). For y, C 209 candius 
(= sandyzx) vestis regia. P. xxxi. 1 ford, B 
145 Bosborius lua lucis (Phosphorus, dua). 
Ibid. lL for s, A 943 avvultis regalibus, for 
augustis. Ibid. To the instances of m inserted 
add artemta (A 752) for artempta =artepta. 
P. xxxii. ni for m, P. 105 palniatus for 
palmatus. P. xxxv. 8 for e, A 922 austis opo- 
tatis (= avetis optatis). si for z,G 70 gesiae 
for gazae: si for c, I 239 <«nsilitus for 
inclitus. P. xxxvi. ¢ for s, C 50 castum 
(= cassum) vacuum. P. xxxvii. ti for u, 
A 334 aerectatio (= aere cavo) tuba: B 159 
botitiwm=votivum. t for g, A 697 apototyos 
for apologias. P. xxxviii. uw for ci, F 122 
Senicum cocumum (for coecinum). 

The puzzling gloss A 907, aulaeis superbis, 
pulchris amoenibus, should probably be writ- 
ten (not p. amoenis) but pulchris velaminibus : 
see glossae Vergilianae in Goetz’s fourth 
volume. p. 431 24. The gloss having been 
written pulchris vel aminibus, vel was taken 
for the conjunction and dropped: aminibus 
was then changed into amoenibus. 

H. NETTLesHIP. 


dpxy). 


SEYFFERT’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mytho- 
logy, Religion, Literature and Art, from the 
Germanof Dr.Oscar SEYFFERT, revised and 
edited, with additions, by H. NrerrLesHip 
and J. E. Sanpys, with morethan 450 Illus- 
trations. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1891. 21s. 


Ir is hardly necessary to add anything to the 
chorus of general approval with which this 
English edition of Dr. Seyffert’s Lexikon der 
klassischen Alterthumskunde has been widely 
received. The daily and weekly journals, 
which undertake to answer for the needs of 
the ‘ general reader,’ have with great unan- 
imity pronounced this just what was wanted 
for his requirements. It remains only to 
look at it from the point of view of the stu- 
dent, and to consider if there are any cases 
in which it gives him inadequate or untrust- 
worthy guidance. The English publishers 
have certainly been fortunate in the editors 
whose aid they have secured. If there are any 
two scholars whose names are guarantees for 
careful and minute accuracy of work, 
they are the Professor of Latin at Oxford 
and the Public Orator of Cambridge. It 
cannot be questioned that they have added 


materially to the value of the original. 
Professor Nettleship’s notes on Latin litera- 
ture, and the important articles by Dr. 
Sandys on Painting, Engraving, and Vases 
are alone enough to give an independent 
value to this edition. But the question can 
hardly fail to arise whéther the original plan 
was that best fitted for a volume of the size 
and cost of the present one. There is a 
demand for an authoritative work of refer- 
ence, in which questions may be treated 
with some fulness, and which may serve as 
a guide to the original authorities and to 
the best modern treatises. There is also a 
demand for a cheapabridgement, which may 
be put into the hands of every fifth or sixth 
form schoolboy, and in which he may find 
information enough for his immediate 
needs. But it is hard to see what class of 
students is served by a guinea volume, in 
which most of the articles are of necessity 
somewhat slight, and where there is not a 
reference to an ancient or modern authority, 
except such as have been, only too sparingly, 
though much more fully in the latter half 
of the book, introduced by the editors. It 
seems probable that the utility of the book 
will rather lie in the service which it may 

















do to those who are not professed students, 
but who may be attracted by the numerous 
and excellent illustrations, and may be glad 
to have on their shelves a book of reference 
which they can trust so far as it goes. 
Indeed the extreme care taken to mark 
quantities throughout, and to give the Latin 
form of every Greek word seems to indicate 
that this is the class especially kept in 
view. 

An instance of a thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory result due to the ‘ popular ’ character of 
the articles is furnished by the treatment of 
Caprotina. ‘After their defeat by the 
Greeks, the Romans were conquered and put 
to flight by a sudden attack of their neigh- 
bours, and the enemies demanded the sur- 
render of all the girls and married women, 
Thereupon at the suggestion of a girl called 
Tutila (or Phildtis), the female slaves 
disguised as Roman ladies went into the 
enemy’s camp, contrived to make the enemy 
drunk, and then, climbing into a wild fig-tree, 
gave the signal for the Romans to attack 
by holding up a torch.’ ‘Greeks’ is 
here only a curious. slip for ‘Gauls’: but if 
the story was worth tellling at all, it was 
surely worth while saying who the enemies 
were, that Varro (vi. 18) tacitly discards the 
story, that Plutarch (Rom. c. 29) represents 
the Latins as asking for marriage alliances 
with virgins and widows (the latter being 
omitted : Camil!. 33), and that the absurd 
matres familias comes only from Macrob. i. 
11, 37. Cp. Niebuhr Hist. ii. 573. It is 
needless to say that no authority represents 
all the slaves as climbing the fig-tree. 

Prof. Nettleship might have had the 
courage to draw his editorial pen through or 
Quintus added to Gaius as the praenomen of 
Catullus. By the way there is a queer state- 
ment in the article on names :—‘ Some [prae- 
nomina] were employed only by certain 
gentes, even by certain families, as for 
instance Appius exclusively by the Claudii 
and Tibérius by the line of the Nérénes who 
belonged to this race; while others were 
actually prohibited in certain families e.g. 
Marcus in that of the Manilii.’ Tiberius 
Sempronius is a tolerably familiar combina- 


Decii Juvenalis Saturae erklart, von ANDREAS 
WEIDNER. Zweite und umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Leipzig. 1889. 


Herr WEIDNER’s second edition has in the main the 
same excellences and defects as the first, but as the 
former have certainly been considerably increased, 
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tion ; and even when the reader has correc- 
ted Manilii to Manlii he will be puzzled to 
read about Jareus Manlius until he gets 
information from some other quarter as to 
the date of the prohibition. The irregular- 
ity in the use of cognomina surely began 
before 7) a.p. What of Paullus Fabius 
Maximus, or Drusus Claudius Nero? It 
seems more than doubtful whether andaba- 
tae fought on horseback (cp. Friedlander 
ii.6 535). Under the head of Athenaeus we 
find the very doubtful statement that he 
lived at Alexandria from 170-230 a.p. 
These dates cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty. It might have been noted too that 
Larensius is only the Greek form of Lauren- 
tius, a much more probable Roman name. 
There is no article conetlium, but under the 
head of comitia we read that out of the 
concilia plebis grew the comitia tributa, a very 
misleading and inadequate statement of the 
case. Mommsen’s views as to the comitia 
curiata are entirely ignored. 

It is perhaps in the mythological articles 
that we most feel the lack of references. 
An attempt is made to narrate the story in 
the most compressed form, which does not 
always tend to clearness: but too often it is 
pieced together out of different authorities 
without any notice being taken of their dis- 
crepancies : cp. e.g. the narrative of the rela- 
tions of Atreus and Thyestes, or the story 
of Catreus. 

It is not quite clear what the editors mean 
by saying that they follow Marquardt in 
reckoning 1000 sesterces as equivalent to 
£10. He gives the value of 1000 sesterces 
at 175 marks, z.e. not far from £8 10s. : their 
estimate has further the disadvantage of 
making too marked a difference between the 
drachma, which they take at 8d., and the 
denarius, which they thus bring out at 93d. 
At the same time on p. 148 b the value of 
the denarius is given at about 7jd. This 
will surely be very confusing to students. 

The printing is remarkably correct : 
Stiidas, and Bibliothéca are the only errors 
that I have noticed : ‘the contiones’ on p. 162 
b is perhaps a misprint for ‘four.’ 

A. 8, WILKINS. 


and the latter sensibly diminished, we may welcome 
the new edition asa distinct gain. The introduction, 
now consisting of xxxii. pages, has been to a great 
extent rewritten, and is divided into two parts: 
(1) dealing with Juvenal’s life and authorship ; 
(2) containing some information with regard to the 
sources of the text. The first part is to some extent 
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marred by the confused arrangement of the various 
points touched on, the sections on the known facts 
of Juvenal’s life, the date of his Satires, the succes- 
sive stages of his style and his character as a poet, 
following and preceding one another in a most bewil- 
dering fashion. Nor is Herr Weidner’s criticism of 
the data at our disposal for the reconstruction of 
Juvenal’s life entirely consistent and clear. If the 
various ‘ vitae’ are to be pronounced as wholly use- 
less and unhistorical, or at least as containing 
nothing which we do not know from other sources, it 
would seem all the more important carefully to 
collect all the notices in the Satires bearing on this 
subject, and to consider what inferences may safely 
be drawn from the Inscription of Aquinum. But 
this our editor does very insufficiently, and though 
he has had Dr. Diirr’s das Leben Juvenals before him, 
he has, it would seem, made singularly little use of 
what at the very least is the most striking contribu- 
tion made to the subject in recent years. Again, if 
the ‘vitae’ are to be put entirely out of account, it is 
difficult to see on what ground Herr Weidner without 
any hesitation accepts the statement in the most 
recent of them all, viz. that in the Barberini MS.— 
that Juvenal was born in 55 a.p. In this, as in 
several other opinions put forward, as e.g. that on 
Juvenal’s banishment, the.correct view is probably 
taken ; but as they are not the result of any well- 
grounded criticism, but rather of a haphazard kind 
of procedure, they lose much of their value. On 
what ground by the way does Herr Weidner assume 
from the names Decius Junius that Juvenal’s father 
cannot, as the ‘ vitae’ say, have been a libertinus? I 
should rather draw the opposite conclusion. The 
second part of the introduction dealing with the text 
is contained on five pages, and might perhaps with 
advantage have been a little fuller, especially in an 
edition which we presume from the insertion of 
Satires ii, vi. and ix. is not intended for school use. 
At any rate we can hardly consider any account of the 
MS. authority for Juvenal complete, which makes 
no mention of the Florilegium Sangallense, the prin- 
cipal source of perhaps the most important new 
reading, ‘sufflamine mulio consul’ (viii. 148). The 
commentary, which is much fuller and also much 
better than in the first edition, is decidedly the best 
part of the work. Many of the notes are no doubt 
unnecessarily wordy, much information is given 
which can be found in any Classical Dictionary, and 
examples of quite familiar grammatical constructions 
are often needlessly multiplied, while actual] repeti- 
tion is not infrequent. Still the notes as a rule give 
the requisite information about men and things ; and 
are illustrated, often quite independently of previous 
editions, by very well selected citations. That Herr 
Weidner is always happy in his interpretation, it 
cannot be said. At times indeed his judgment seems 
utterly to forsake him, and we must express the 
hope that, before a third edition is called for, he will 
reconsider his explanation of the following passages 
among others. In Sat. iii. 218, following the read- 
ing of P. ‘haec Asianorum,’ he takes haec...vetera 
orna‘nuenta asin apposition to ‘aliquid praeclarum 
Euphranoris aut Polycliti,’ haec meaning ‘ these here 
in Rome.’ Whether this is better than the old way 
of referring haec (nom. sing.) to some rich lady, is 
doubtful. Personally, I prefer ‘ phaecasiatorum’ as an 
easy corruption of P. In vii. 92, praefectos Pelopea ’ 
etc. Herr Weidner takes Pelopea and Philomela ‘men 
who play in pantomine these unfitting parts.’ 
Surely like Agave in line 87 these are the names 
of ‘fabulae salticae.’ In viii. 58 palma fervet is 
curiously translated ‘hands are clapped with fervour.’ 
In xvi. 25, on ‘quis tam procul absit ab urbe,’ Herr 
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Weidner remarks : ‘ one must live a long way remote 
from Rome, and consequently be very ignorant of 
life there, to venture into the praetorian camp as 
advocate of a civilian.’ But first ‘absit’ is an impos- 
sible mood and tense for this meaning, and (2) with 
this translation ‘tam procul absit’ and ‘tam Pylades 
cease to be parallel expressions, as they are. 

Passing to Herr Weidner’s treatment of the text, 
a much less favourable judgment must be pro- 
nounced. In most cases it is true he has adopted 
the new readings of Biicheler’s edition, though he 
still retains adiutor for auditor (iii. 322), Dolabella 
hinc atque hine for Dolabellae atque istine (viii. 105). 
and casum lugentis for causam dicentis (xv. 134). 
But it is in the arbitrary and most injudicious admis- 
sion of his own conjectures that the method of Herr 
Weidner appears to, be thoroughly unwarranted. 
Out of about seventy emendations of this kind I 
give some of the most unjustifiable. In iii. 104 
(omnis W. omni P.) ‘semper et omnis’ is translated 
‘always and with my whole being.’ In iii, 114 
quite unnecessarily coepit is altered into cogit: in 
ili. 232 moritur vigilando becomes moritur vigilans- 
que, aeger and vigilans being taken as praedicative 
to plurimus: in iv. 116 repente satelles takes the 
place of ‘a pontesatelles’: in vii. 184 we find quanti 
cuique domus instead of quanticunque, a reading 
which implies that the price of a ‘structor’ was as 
great as that of a luxurious house: in vii. 194 ‘et 
si perfrixit, cantat bene’ becomes ‘et ni perfrixit’ 
whereby the irony of the passage is lost ; in viii. 7 
the second‘ Corvinum’ is altered into ‘ Arvinam’ 
merely because a dictator of that name is mentioned 
in Liv. viii. 88; in viii. 124 iaculum et galeam is 
altered to iaculo et galea, governed by spoliatis : in 
viii. 220, to-the destruction of all point and meaning 
in the passage, Herr Weidner alters ‘numquam 
cantavit Orestes’ into numquam cantavit Orestem,’ 
entirely forgetting that Orestes is the subject of the 
whole sentence : in viii. 239 ‘in omni monte’ becomes 
‘inermi menti’: in x. 54 the difficult line ‘Ergo 
supervacua’ ete. receives a new, but by no means 
improved interpretation by the reading ‘ergo 
supervacua est,’ Fortuna being taken as the subject : 
in xi. 136 by altering ‘sed nec structor’ into si, and 
putting a comma only at secatur, the connexion of 
the sentences is entirely altered, and certainly not 
for the better. In xi. 148 he reads ‘non a mangone 
petitus quisquam erit Armenio’ instead of ‘ in magno’ 
or ‘et magno.’ If guesses of this kind are to be 
admitted, we should be glad to know what canons of 
criticism our editor recognises. In xii. 32 we have 
‘arboris incertae nutu,’ and in the next line ‘ non 
ferret’ instead of ‘cum ferret.’ In xiii. 178 Juvenal 
says : ‘ your loss nevertheless remains, nor will your 
deposit ever be secure ; but the least drop of blood 
wil give youa comfort at the price of general detes- 
tation (invidiosa). Herr Weidner entirely alters and 
weakens the passage by changing sed into si. Less 
radical but hardly more necessary changes are pro- 
ducere for deducere (vii. 54) : unda Leucade for non 
Leucade (viii. 241): viventi est for viventibus (x. 
243): nunc aetas gravior for nunc aetas agitur (xiii. 
28): stupet is Germanis for stupuit Germani (xiii. 
164) : percipit for praecipit (xiv. 16): dum sic aedi- 
ficat for dum sic ergo habitat (xiv. 92): gratulor, en 
et for gratulor, et te (xv. 86). Out of all Herr 
Weidner’s emendations, there really seem to be only 
four, and these not very important, which make 
any improvement in the text: x. 84 quam timeo 
victis (victus P.), ne poenas exigat Aiax: xili. 208 
laeva voluntas for saeva voluptas : xiv. 24 inscripti, 
ergastula, for inscripta, ergastula, a conjecture made 
independently by Mr. H. Richards of Wadham in 

















the Classical Review vol. ii. p. 326 b, and xiv. 229 
— conduplicandi for patrimonia conduplicare. 
Ve may note in conclusion that, though there is a 
complete Index of proper names, the want of a 
subject Index is in many respects an inconven- 
ience. 

E. G. Harpy. 


A Short Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin for Schools and Colleges, by Victor 
Henry, translated by R. T. Extiort, M.A. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1890. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is an accurate translation of a very good book. 
The merits of the original it is not necessary to dwell 
on now as M. Henry’s Précis de Grammaire Comparée 
du Gree et dw Latin has already been noticed in the 
Classical Review (vol. iii. p. 210). The highest ideal 
which the translator of a book of this sort could set 
before himself would be to rival the lucidity of the 
original, and the English of Mr. Elliott is almost as 
clear as the French of M. Henry. Mr. Elliott like 
other translators of foreign philological works had to 
face to some extent the difficulty of making for 
himself the technical terminology required. M. 
Henry, when dealing with the mysteries of ‘ Ablaut,’ 
objects strongly to the German terminology which de- 
scribes the e- forms of a root as the ‘ middle’ and the 
o- forms as the ‘strong’ grade. The objection is well 
founded and a new term (/léchz) had to be invented 
which Mr. Elliott has translated by ‘deflected.’ As 
the word has not been used before so far as I know in 
Philology it is free from ambiguity, but can hardly be 
said to convey to the reader any very definite idea of 
the origin of the variation between ¢ and o forms. 

It is naturally not the province of a translator to 
set his author right ; butas Mr. Elliott has improved 
the book for English readers by adding occasionally 
an English example where a French one was cited by 
M. Henry, one cannot help wishing that he had also 
removed some trifling obscurities and ambiguities in 
the original. In § 7 (p. 4) the beginner is likely to feel 
puzzled over the statement that ‘inscriptions apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on 
the part of the writers give us absolutely accurate 
information.’ Similarly in § 9 (e) the information 
about -rr- and -oa- is put so briefly as to convey an 
erroneous idea, and the statement on p. 86 note 7 that 
*hos = Skt. yd-vat when put thus without any limi- 
tation is likely to lead the novice into an ancient 
heresy about final s and ¢. These are small points 
indeed, but I mention them because in using the book 
with my own pupils I found they were misunderstood. 
By an oversight on the part of the translator alituum 
(p. 223 note 2) is described as an ablative. 

On the title-page the book is described as one for 
schools and colleges, but notwithstanding its lucidity 
Iam afraid it is much too hard for schoolboys, in 
England at least. The English schoolboy who de- 
votes himself to the study of languages is generally 
so unversed in scientific ideas that the very precision 
of a book like this is to him a difficulty. The diffi- 
culty in this case is increased by the brevity of the 
introduction which postulates more knowledge than 
he possesses and plunges him too rapidly into a sea 
of ideas of which he previously knew nothing. Thus 
the very excellence of the book as a scientific manual 
militates against its success (eaperto crede) as a book 
for beginners. For those however who know the ele- 
ments of the science already no better book could 
be found, and the translator has done good service 
by making M. Henry's treatise accessible to a wider 
public in this country than it would otherwise have 
obtained. P. GILEs. 
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Hermann Paul’s Principles of the History of 
Language, translated by H. A. Srrone, M. A., 
LL.D. Sonnenschein: 10s. 6d. New Edition, 1890. 


THE first edition of this translation was noticed in 
the Classical Review, Vol iii. p. 180 a. f.; the work 
has now been carefully revised throughout, but most 
of what was there said both of its merits and defects 
is still applicable. In point of fact, as his readers 
know to their cost, Prof. Paul’s style is not fitted 
to impart lucidity to an obscure subject, and Prof. 
Strong has not been able to emancipate himself suf- 
ficiently from the original to avoid the translator's 
bane—foreign forms of thought in English words. 
Where our praise is rightfully due to Prof. Strong is 
for the talents and research that he has brought to 
bear on his task so that his translation is a more 
valuable work than the original. 

Many controversial topics of course suggest them- 
selves on reading the book, but this is not the place 
to raise them. There still remain errata to be correct- 
ed, but we confine ourselves to one instance in which 
the mischief is serious. On p. 192 of the English 
version we read ‘ According to Verner’s Law, in the 
original German a regular change has set in between 
the hard and the soft fricative (h-¢, p-8, f-t,s-z), and 
this change &c.’ We are inclined to think that the 
examples in the brackets will seem to most readers to 
lack relevancy. On turning to the German (p. 153) 
we find ‘ Durch das Vernersche gesetz ist im urger- 
manischen! ein durchgreifender wechsel zwischen 
hartem und weichem reibelaut entstanden (h--¢, p—, 
JS—4, s—z), bedingt usw,’ from which it is apparent that 
Prof. Paul has misprinted ¢ for 5 (soft guttural-frica- 
tive) and Prof. Strong has followed him with the ad- 
ditional misprint of ¢ for 5 (soft labial-fricative). An- 
other instance of a mistake copied from the original is 
on p. 874 (= 279) where débonnaire is given as from de 
bonne air ; it should of course be de bon air although 
de bonne aire would have some justification. 


H. D. DARBISHIRE. 


Notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Li- 
braries, by THomAs WILLIAM ALLEN. London: 
Nutt. 1890. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ALLEN has reprinted in this little volume the 
notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries which 
he contributed to the Classical Review in 1889 and 
1890, correcting and amplifying, and adding in his 
Preface memoranda of subsequent visits to other 
libraries at Brescia, Ferrara, Messina, Palermo, etc. 
We have thus descriptions of 470 MSS., out of 
which 64 bear actual dates. An Index of Classical 
authors is added. 
E. M. T. 


The Alcestis of Euripides, by M. A. BAYFIELD. 
Macmillan & Co. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. 


Tuis edition seems excellently adapted for the use of 
junior forms: the notes are short, and such as to supply 
a foundation for accurate scholarship: there are none 
of those ‘fictions’ which, introduced with the false 
idea of smoothing the beginner’s path, have to be 
unlearned later on. To me however it seems a 
mistake to give notes such as ‘rpot@nx’ =mpo€éOyka,’ 
‘78 from ddw,’ &c. Young boys should go to their 
grammar and dictionary for accidence, and notes 
should be given on syntax, where reference is perhaps 
beyond them: just as older boys may be left to 





1 It ought not to be necessary to draw Prof. Strong’s 
attention to the fact that ‘ germanisch’ does not 
mean ‘ German ’ but ‘ Teutonic.’ 
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consult grammars for easy syntax, but should have 
harder usages explained in notes. The only fault in 
this book is that it must tend to check the habit of 
using books of reference. The vocabulary is a case 
in point. Mr Bayfield’s practical experience however 
is entitled to much weight. Is it not misleading to 
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give ‘aAioxoua, capture, grasp’ ? The note on 617 is 
repeated on 935. In 1128 ‘necromancer’ seems a 
faulty rendering of yvxaywyds. The introduction is 
concise, sand the appendix on the particles useful. 
There is a misprint at the top of p.51. 

W. S. HADLEY. 


NOTES. 


Notes ON AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon. 
(1) 1. 557.— 


mdxOous yap €i A€youus Kal Svoavalas, 
onapvas mapnters al kaxoarpwtous, ti & ov 
orévovTes ov Aaxdvres Huaros mépos ; 


If Mr. Sidgwick is right in believing some word 
like xAaloyres to have fallen out, I would suggest 008’ 
axobvres as possible. This gives the required sense, 
and supposes the very slight alteration of A into A 
(instanced in this very play, where od Aéyw appears 
in the MSS. for od8 éyé), upon which the omission of 
v would naturally follow. 


(2) 1. 1118.— 


@, @, wamai, wamai, ti réde patvera ; 
H Sixrudy ri y “Adou; 

GAA’ Spxus H Ebvevvos, 7 Evvairla 
gpdvov: Srdots 8 axdperos yéver 

kaToAoAvidrw Ovuaros Aevoluov. 


Oduaros Aevoiuov has given great difficulty, and has 
not yet been satisfactorily, though it has been 
plausibly, explained. If we read Aovaluov (a legiti- 
mate formation from Aovw) we get an easy and simple 
sense. ‘And let Strife, insatiate toward the race, 
how] against the sacrifice of the bath.’ This follows 
naturally on dicrvoy and &pxus. 


(3) 1. 1125.— 


&, &-, Sod, idov- Ewexe THs Bods 
Tov Tadpov- év mémAoLoW 

peAayKepp AaBovoa unXaveuarte 
Tonrer mitver 8 év évidpp vrei. 

Soropdvov A€BnTos TUXaV got A€éyw. 


beAayKepp unxavduat: seems to explain the bold 
comparison in the line before of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra to a bull and a heifer. The words 
must by position be taken with AaSodca, and must 
owing to the context be a description of the weapon 
of offence. The former, apart from other considera- 
tions, forbids us to take the words as meaning the 
axe : the latter prevents us from supposing an allusion 
to Agamemnon enshrouded in the black robe, and 
holding up his arms like horus. But if applied to 
Clytaemnestra, both conditions are satisfied and a 
really striking picture is presented tous. The mur- 
deress advancing with her head bent down, and en- 
shrouded in the black robe which she holds out- 
stretched in her protruded hands, is compared to a 
heifer charging upon her mate, the bull. 


(4) 1. 1297, 


veav 7 Exapxos “IAlov 7° avaordrns 
ovx oldev ola yA@ooa montis Kuvds 
A€taca naxtelvaca paidpdvous, Sixnv 
&rns AaOpatov, revgerat Kak TUXD. 





(1) If we write &rns with a capital letter, the con- 
nection between the workings of the Spirit of Infat- 
uation and Clytaemnestra’s speech of welcome to 
Agamemnon becomes plain. In both the first an- 
nouncement of approaching ruin is such that it is 
hailed by the blinded victim with deluded exultation : 
cp. the irony of Clytaemnestra with Ate’s message 
to Oedipus in the 0.7. announcing that his father 
Polybus is dead. 

(2) If we separate ofa from revera, taking the 
latter absolutely ‘to hit the mark,’ like «upeiv, the 
linguistic difficulties are done away with. Thus: ‘he 
knows not the real meaning of the fell adultress’ 
words, which with her long-drawn smiling welcome 
she spoke like a covert Infatuation, alas with too good 


point!’ 
E. A. L. M. 
“? 


The objection to taking revgera: absolutely with 
Sixnv in the sense of ‘like’ is the order ; di«ny in this 
sense regularly comes after its gen. and could hardly 
be separated from it by the end of aline, at least not 
in Aeschylus. If on the other hand we take df«nv = 
retribution, and govern it by revgera: from revxw, 
the sense is clear: ‘exact the retribution due to a 
secret curse,’ or (reading “Atns) ‘ the retribution of a 
secret Fury.’ In any case ofa is governed by Aétaca 
Kaxrelvaca, a natural phrase in view of the common 
éxteivw Adyov. I can quote no parallel use of redxerv 
dixnv, nor does woteiy or moretoOar seem to occur with 
dixny: the nearest phrases are Siknv éxewv and dixnv 
émiTiOevan. ° 

H. L. B. 


* * 
* 


AESCHYLUS, Supp. 819—820. 


aluoves ws émauida 
novdovmiatamita 


Hermann has restored the latter words thus: ’o’ én’ 
Suara “Hoe: Sovrlav ram) ya, which besides the change 
of auida to &uada involves only the addition of the 
stroke over A in AOYTIIA, and the alteration of T to 
I; nov for foe is merely confusion of the sound. 
Accepting this, 1 would offer for the first words 
Sla:uov Suws : the meaning being ‘though you did not 
perish at sea, nevertheless the Argives will drive you 
back.’ The letters AI could easily fall out before AI. 
The omission or addition of the stroke denoting v 
has caused confusion in two other passages of this 
chorus. In line 824 for drier’ ava wédw edoeBav I 
would read drier’ ava wéAw edoeBo. v. 844 has 
also been thrown into utter confusion by the omission 
of the stroke. The MS. gives Aduacts txpoyacu- 

ot 
Aacke:z. For the last word Hermann wrote bAdeoxots, 
I would add the stroke over the « of Avuaoi, and 
re-divide: Avuaow od mpd yas bAdoKxos. Thus a 























seemingly desperate passage is healed with little 
expense, and without recourse to the fire and steel of 
Prof. Tucker and others. 

1b. 970.—I choose this verse as a specimen of one 
emended by a method entirely opposed to that of 
far-reaching change advocated and practised by Prof. 
Tucker. The verse, which he calls the ‘ most corrupt 
in all Aeschylus,’ stands thus in J/, 


et 
Kahwpa KwAvovoav Owouevny épa. 


Now after editors have told us that this is the 
‘most corrupt verse in all Aeschylus’ etc., and have 
borne testimony to their belief by the twenty-five 
conjectures to be seen in Wecklein’s appendix, the 
twenty-sixth which Prof. Tucker gives, and a 
twenty-seventh which has been proposed by Prof. 
F, W. Newman, it may appear presumptuous to hint 
that this twenty-eighth way is the easiest and best, 
and that the line can be set right by the change of two 
letters and the omission of a third, thus: 

KANOPA kwaAvovoar &s pévew dpw. 
‘Kypris proclaims the ripe fruit, and I see her 
hindering the unripe from abiding so,’ 7.e. she brings 
it to maturity. és = so, as often in Hom. Herod. ; 
rare in Attic poetry but found Agam. 930, «i mdavra 
 &s mpdooow’ bv. &s and ép@ are my own, xkévwpa 
(more liable to corruption than the common xdwpa) 
Prof. Newman’s. 
C. J. BRENNAN, 


Sydney, N.S. W. 
* 
* * 
ON Sopu. T'rach. 504. 


GAN’ em) rdvd kp’ Korry 
tives duplyvot karéBay mpd yauwr. 


{‘ But I will pass on to this bride, to tell what—en- 
tered the lists.’) 


The meaning of the word auryvos has been very 
variously explained. 

The following meanings have been suggested : 

1. With large strong limbs—éu¢ expressing great- 
ness. 

2. Dexterous, well-practised combatants. cf. 
aupidégios. 

3. Armed at all points. 

This meaning is derived from Hom. J/. 13. 147 


of 3 &yriot vies "Axatav 
viooovtes tlpecty re kal &yxeow aupiyvoor,, 


but Mr. Leaf in his note objects to this, 

His note runs thus; ‘‘Generally supposed = 
‘having a yuiov at each end,’ 7.e. the head at one end, 
and butt, cavpwrhp, at the other—but it is not ex- 
plained how yviov which is properly used of the 
flexible extremities, hands and feet, can be used of 
the point of a spear, nor how the adjective can be 
formed from it by dropping the. Others have ex- 
plained it of the spear-head only, as ‘having a curve 
on both sides,’ z.e. being of what is known as the 
‘leaf-shape,’ for want of a more satisfactory explana- 
tion. I have elsewhere suggested that it may mean 
‘ Elastic,’ literally bending to either side. 

The existence of the root yu- to bend is abundantly 
proved -cf. yupdés, yuador, yins, etc.” 

4. Dispares formis, of unequal furm—one a man, 
the othera bull. (Hermann.) 

Of the four meanings suggested the first second and 
third which are derived from yviov are thrown to 
the ground by Mr. Leaf—and the fourth is too absurd 
to suit the Epic grandeur of the passage. 

And this leaves us with Mr. Leaf’s suggestion [at 
the end of his note], which is I believe on the right 
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track ; z.e. the two rivals wrestled in a most elastic 
manner, and used both hands and feet in trying to 
bend round one another and so trip one another up. 
This is exactly the meaning required, for the es 


goes on to speak of the wrestling tricks employed by 
the combatants : 
hy 8 au pimrenro kAluaxes. 
L. H. S. 
* * 
* 


Puut. Them. xxi.—dvo yap firew %pn Ocovs koullwr, 
Tle:Om kat Blay, of 8 &pacay eivar kal map’ avrois Oeods 
MeydAous duo Meviay kai ’Amoplav. No Greek would 
have spoken of Mes#é and the rest as male deities. 
Geovs here is feminine (Ged is poetical), and we must 
read peydAas. 

H. Ricwarns. 


* * 
* 


THe INscrIBED WuorRL FROM Troy.—I observe 
that in the last number of the Classical Review (p. 
341) Dr. Meister is quoted as proposing a reading 
which differs from mine for the Cypriote inscription 
on the whorl found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik 
in 1890. It is evident that his reading is taken from 
the imperfect copy of the inscription which was in 
the first instance sent to myself. As I considered it un- 
satisfactory, Dr. Schliemann subsequently sent me the 
original which I consequently had in my possession for 
some weeks, I found that the characters are deeply 
engraved and very clear, all of them presenting well- 
known forms. About their correct reading there is 
no room fordoubt. They represent the syllables : pa 
tori tu ri. Tho interpretation of the reading is of 
course another question. 

A. H. Sayce. 


* * 
* 


Heropas, IV. 


30. Instead of pds Moipéwy I would like to make 
out of mposuotpéwy an infinitive which would describe 
the old man (roy yépovra) as taking part in or 
watching the action of the boy strangling the 
goose. 

36. A statue of a dumb girl whose speech had 
been restored by Asclepios would be made to look as 
if she were speaking or even shouting (odx dpiis, 
Kuvvoi, Sxws BeBdnxeyr ;). 

55. These lines may describe a picture of a room 
with open door (in the Pompeian manner) within 
which are to be seen this and that subject. 

66 foll. These lines read like a description of 
one of those pictures of bowm immolatio which 
Pliny mentions (xxx. 126) as frequent, the best of 
them being one by the famous painter Pausias, in 
which the ox seemed to be coming ont of the picture. 

78. If this line is to be ascribed to Apelles, then 
we may class it with that other proverbial saying 
which he, looking round from behind his picture, 
addressed to a critic, ne supra crepidam sutor judi- 
caret (Pliny xxxv. 85). 

A. S. Murray. 


* * 
* 


Tuvuc. iv. 64.—I quite agree with Mr. Carter’s 
rendering of ob orephooper (Class. Rev. v. 19€) ; but, 
since he mentions Shilleto as possibly supporting 
another view, I should like to testify that Shilleto’s 
interpretation was the same, and that he certainly 
did not wish this passage to be classed with those 
which he cites on Dem. /.L. p. 389 § 151. I havea 
notebook in which I have preserved his comments on 


7 
| 
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the fourth book of Thucydides, and his remark on 
the passage in question is set down as follows :— 
‘ov orephoouer, i.c. we shall confer: cf. Eur Or. 
1151 
— yap ob opadérvres E~ouev KA€os 
Kad@s Oavdvtes } KaA@s TeTwopEevat. 


The use of ob orepioxduevoe Thuc. iv. 106 is 
similar.’ 
G. E. MARINDIN. 
*¢ 


LIDDELL AND Scott: s. %. orp@ya:—llI. in pl. 
also piles for building bridges on, Lat. sublicae, 
Polyaen. 8. 23, 9. 
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Polyaenos is named in the ‘list of authors, with 
the editions referred to,’ but no edition is specified. 
The reading otpémara occurs in the editions by 
Casaubon in 1589, by Maaswyck in 1690, and by 
Mursinna in 1756: but the inevitable emendation 
oravpspara was introduced by Coray in his edition in 
1809, and has been adopted by the subsequent 
editors, Woelfflin in 1860 and Melber in 1887. 

Cecit Torr. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 320, col. 2, line 15, for ‘‘munkdéi” read 
** munkdak.” 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

London.—In pulling down No. 50 Cornhill, 
remains were discovered which proved the existence 
of a Roman house or part of a Roman street, and 
various interesting objects were brought to light, 
including bracelets, bits of armour, one or two coins, 
and vases more or less complete. A fine piece of the 
Roman wall was also found, surmounted by large 
slabs of stone, one foot thick, with part of an evi- 
dently Roman superstructure. * 

Twyford, near Wéinchester.—During excavations 
for building purposes in July a paved way was 
discovered, composed entirely of small red tiles, 6 
feet in width and extending probably for a con- 
siderable distance, a length of 14 feet having been 
uncovered. More recent excavations some 20 feet to 
the west brought to light an oven or kiln, with three 
openings, in a very perfect state of preservation ; 
also at 5 yards’ distance a chamber about 8 
feet square, paved with tiles, the sides coated with 
reddish plaster. On one side of the latter is a ledge 
15 inches from the ground, extending the whole 
length of the chamber; on the floor is a sunk 
channel with an outlet for the water at the end. 
This chamber evidently formed part of a bath. 
Portions of the partition-walls have also been found, 
and various bones and ornaments. These discoveries 
were made about two or three feet below the surface, 
within a quarter of a mile of other Roman remains 
found a few months ago.” 

Lincoln.—The remains of a fine and spacious 
Roman villa have been laid bare here, which, from 
the extent of the tessellated pavements, must have 
been on a scale almost unrivalled in England. 
From time to time extensive basement floors have 
been uncovered, and tentative explorations have 
shown that there yet remain other floors to be brought 
to light. One strip of pavement, 144 by 13 feet, 
has an elaborate pattern of Greek fret down the 
centre in blue tesserae, with borders of broad bands of 
white, and narrow bands of red tesserae, alternating. 
Another strip was laid bare for a space of 81 by 
10 feet, cut up into neat patterns, showing that it 
formed the floor of various rooms.* 

Green Street, near Eastbourne.—A large number of 
circular pits have been found here, 18 inches in 

1 Pall Mall Budget, 20 August. 
° Times, 13 August. 
3 Notes and Queries, 5 September. 





diameter and the same in depth, and another shaped 
like the letter L, 15 feet long and 5 feet deep, edged 
with stones. In the latter were fragments of Samian 
and Upchurch ware, a spindle-whorl, a finely-shaped 
dark grey patera, burnt corn, shells, and large pieces 
of lead and copper. In another pit, shaped like a 
tomb, similar objects were found. These may have 
been refuse-pits attached to a large villa, or else a 
place of interment.* 

Chester.—The excavations in the old city walls 
during the month of September have resulted in the 
discovery of four inscribed stones and several piecss 
of monumental sculpture, which are all believed to 
date back to the Romano-British period.*® 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


Heidelberg.—In this neighbourhood has been dis- 
covered a Roman shop or cellar, in the walls of which 
were niches for placing objects, Inside one was 
found a broken relief in stone, representing a figure 
of a woman holding a cornucopia; her head is lost.® 

Cologne.—In making the foundations of a new 
flight of steps at the Cathedral a Roman pavement 
was discovered, with found bricks for the pilae of 
hypocausts; also a stone broken in four pieces 
adorned with two Corinthian columns, with architrave 
above. This stone is 1 by 0°56 m. in dimensions, and 
bears an inscription of 164 B.c. (Macrino et Celso 
Coss).® 

Vienna.—Sixteen Roman tombs have been found 
here, containing skeletons, twelve coins, a fibula, 
two urns, and two vases, At Baden in the neigh- 
bourhood, the remains of a Roman temple were 
brought to light, also Roman bricks, lamps, coins, 
knives, arrrows, fragments of vases, bones of 
animals, etc. A niche in the rock contains the 
remains of an altar of Mithras. Near Ahrweiler 
were found seven tombs, containing vases, urns, 
lamps, ete., all of Roman date.® 

Salona, in Dalmatia.—A fine marble sarcophagus 
has been discovered, the front sculptured with reliefs 
of two winged genii bearing a round disk on which 
are inscribed the names of two married persons, 
Valerius Dinens and Attia Valeria. The cover is in 
the form of a saddle back roof with acroteria at the 
angles on which are genii and small Cupids. Within 


+ Antiquary, July 1891. 
5 Academy, 12 September. 
® Antiquary, August 1891. 

















were two skeletons and various ornaments, in- 
cluding three gold collars with pearls and beads of 
paste, two gold earrings, a small gold ring with an 
opal, amber and ivory hair-pins, and twenty-five 
ivory buttons, used as tesserae lusoriae.! 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Excavations have been carried on between 
the Porta Salaria and the Porta Pinciana, during 
which a headless torso of a statue of Hygieia was 
found, clothed only in a mantle leaving the right 
shoulder and breast bare. The left hand formerly 
held a patera ; at her right side is her sacred serpent, 
the head of which is lost. It is of mediocre style, 
6°50 m. in height, and of Carrara marble. 

Here was also found a sarcophagus, in perfect pre- 
servation, containing the bones apparently of a hus- 
band and wife, mixed with earth. In the middle of 
one side is a medallion with busts of the two persons 
resting on a branch of acanthus. The woman wears 
a tunic and mantle, the man a toga with trabea pass- 
ing from the left shoulder beneath the right arm-pit. 
The features are much obliterated, but the style 
appears to be that of the third century of our era. 
Below the medallion is a pastoral scene, representing 
a shepherd in an exomis by a shrub, milking two 
goats, and another leaning on a knotty staff, playing 
on the shepherd’s pipe. On the right-hand side is 
the figure of a bearded man with long hair, of Greek 
type ; he wears a philosopher’s cloak, leaving the 
right arm and part of the breast bare, and appears to 
be in the act of speaking. On the other side is a 
female figure in tunic and mantle, her arms wrapped 
in the drapery, the right as in statues of Pudicitia ; 
two locks of hair fall on the neck. This figure is 
also of Greek type. On the top of the sarcophagus 
are two gryphons in very low relief. It is of 
Pentelic marble, 2°20 x 0°72 x 0°65 m. in dimen- 
sions, * 


GREECE. 


Athens.—Acquisitions of the Central Museum : (1) 
amarble hydria, of Hellenistic style, the neck and 
handle lost, 0°45 m. high. On it is a relief of a 
female figure seated on a chair with back and footstool, 
anda maiden standing before her, touching her throat 
with her left hand. Above is the inscription EY’ 
KAEA, It was found in the excavations for the 
Peiraeus railway. (2) A slab (0°90 x 0°60 m.), with 
arelief representing a shrine with wapaocrddes and 
pediment, in which one female and two male figures 
are standing. The female on the right places her 
right arm on the shoulder of the male figure in the 
centre, embracing him. It is of late Roman date, 
On the architrave is scratched the inscription : 


Zéidos 
Zéoas Zotdov Tetximmov dvnoipédpov. 


(3) Two fragments of a Roman relief, with two 
headless figures, male and female, and a small figure 
between, all much mutilated. (4) The upper half of 
a sepulchral relief, with the head of a female figure, 
much injured. On the architrave is inscribed ; 
KAeoorpatn KadAtudxn. It is of Hellenistic date ; 
dimensions 0°60 x 0°20 m. 

In the excavations for the Peiraeus railway to the 
north-east of the Theseion was found a rectangular 
base of Parian marble, 0°74 x 0°76 x 0°325m. On 
one side was inscribed : 


1 Antiquary, July 1891. 
* Bull. Comm. Arch., May and June 1891. 
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OYAAPXOYNTEZENIKQNANOIPPAEIAL 


AHMAINETOZAHMEOPAIANIEYE 
AHMEAZAHMAINETOPAIANIEYE 


AHMOZOENHEAHMAINETOPAIANIEYE 


BPYAZIZEPOHEEN 


On each of the other sides is sculptured in relief 


a tripod, and a bearded horseman in a chlamys. On 
the top is visible the hole in which the avd@nua was 
inserted, probably a bronze tripod with a circular 
base, and a projection which went into the hole still 
remaining in the centre of the pedestal ; or else it 
may have supported an Ionic column with Attic base, 
on which the dvd@nua was placed. The three 
gvaAapxo are unknown, so that the date cannot be 
accurately ascertained, but it was probably made by 
Bryaxis in his youth, before he went to Halikarnassos, 
to judge from the inscription. Pliny gives his date 
as Ol. 117 = 312 B.c. The three horsemen are of 
course the three pAapxor, one being father of the other 
two. The d&vd@nua must refer to some victory they 
won as gvAapxut. It was a privately, not publicly, 
erected monument, which again points to its being 
made by Bryaxis in his youth. For the av@mrmacta 
ef. Kohler, C.Z. A. ii. 1291 and Ath. Mittl. ix. (1884), 
. 49. 

. In the same excavations was found a fragment of 
another base of Pentelic marble (0°42 x 0°16 x 0'10 
m.), inscribed : 


Tdiov Kappelvay Tatoju viby Sexodvdov pidro- 
Kaloapa Tov émadvupulov &pxovTa Kal iepéa 
A[po]écov [imdrov 
[4 e& ’Apelov mdyou Bovah nat % BovaAh Tar x’ Kal 
6 Sijuos, K.7.A. 

The term fepeds Apovcov points to a date between 
9 B.c. and 126 A.D. (cf. Dittenberger. in Ephem. 
Epigr: i. p. 116, and C.J. A. iii. 1009). Dio Cassius 
(liv. 20) mentions a Kapivas Zexodvbos, cf. also Juv. 
iii. 7, 203, and Tac. Ann. xv. 45—xvi. 23. The 
most probable date is about A.D. 65. 

Outside the Kerameikos has been excavated a 
small rerpdywvov, or rectangular sepulchre, of un- 
burnt brick, in which was a rdgos kexavpévos (or 
tomb containing a burnt corpse), with a covering of 
the same material. Near this were found similar 
tombs, on some of which were found large vases of 
the Dipylon style, evidently erected originally as 
émripBia uynueia, answering to our gravestones.* 

Thespiae.—To the 200 inscriptions already dis- 
covered, 150 more have to be added, taken out of the 
walls of the Eremokastron, which were found to have 
been built mostly of ancient materials, and will now 
be entirely demolished, so as to preserve all the an- 
tiquities they contain. Among various sculptures 
brought to light are an archaic head of Apollo, some 
figures of animals, statues of women, and _ bas- 
reliefs. * 

Serres, Western Roumelia. —On the south-east 
slope of the ancient acropolis, which covers the old 
Macedonian and Roman burial-place, there was found 
on March 10th, at the depth of four metres, an in- 
teresting stele (1x 0°50x0°10 m.), with an inscrip- 
tion of 36 lines containing a long list of names. The 
date is A.D. 41.5 

ASIA MINOR. 

Magnesia.—The sacred enclosure of the temple of 

Artemis Leukophryne has been made out, and all the 








3 AéaAtiov, April and May 1891. 
4 Athenaewm, 8 August. 
5 Berl. Phil. Woch., 20 June. 
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remains of the temple itself brought to light. Por- 
tions of the frieze were discovered, much damaged, 
and in digging out the theatre and the remains of a 
portico, many inscriptions were found.? 

CRETE. 

The archaic statue discovered at Eleutherna last 
year has been more thoroughly examined by Dr. 
Loewy, who considers it the first example of an early 
style indigenous to the island, and carried by the 
pupils of Daedalos into Greece. The upper part 
alone remains, and the existence of colour can only 
be surmised from the lines which divide the body into 
bands, and -by some traces of rosettes. The hair 
falls in eight curls down the back over a close-fitting 
chiton fastened by a girdle round the waist. The 
figure was at first thought to be an ephebus, but is 
now considered by Dr. Loewy to be a woman, from 
the slightly swelling breasts, as in the statue dedi- 
cated by Nikandra at Delos. It bears a strong like- 
ness to a statue discovered by the French at Tegea, 
for which place statues were made by Endoios and 
Cheirosophos, both of Crete.! 

CYPRUS. 

In 1890 Drs. Dorpfeld and Ohnefalsch-Richter dis- 
covered remains of an ancient mountain-cult on the 
ridge of Pedalion, consisting of a temenos with 
numerous stone sculptures of life-size and over, also 
remains of destroyed statues and the primitive walls 
of the peribolos, which were intended to shut off the 
sacred mountain. This may have been a temenos of 
Aphrodite (cf. Strabo iv. 682).? 

The chief results of the excavations at Salamis in 
1890 are as follows :— 

The plan of the agora was made out, and 
numerous inscriptions were found in it, from pedestals 
of honorary statues, partly of Ptolemaic date, partly 
of the early empire. The only other find of import- 
ance was the great bull’s-head capital (see p. 343). 
The agora consisted of a double colonnade enclosing 
an open space 701 feet long and 110 feet wide, or, 
reckoning in the walls, 192 feet. The columns were 
of the Corinthian order, and the floor was paved with 
mosaics. At one end was a large loutron, at the 
other the stoa and cella-walls of a temple, 96 x 72 
feet, where most of the inscriptions were found ; 
from these it would seem that it was dedicated to 
Zeus Olympios. The temple and agora were both 
of Roman date, rebuilt at the same time. The 
loutron is the only part still standing ; its dimensions 
are 194 x 72 feet. The walls consisted of large blocks 
of squared stone, with pier-buttresses on the south 
side ; the interior formed a large pillared hall, with 
four aisles cf thirteen bays, vaulted over. It was 
probably used as a castellum for supplying the town 
with water, as there is an aqueduct in connection 
with it, and it is not fitted internally for a bath. 

The temenos of Zeus in the ‘sand-site’ was also 
excavated ; it is a four-sided colonnade of late date, 
168 x 125 feet. The column-walls are of slight con- 
struction, with plain pillars and Corinthian caps of 
marble. The chief finds on this site were limestone 
and marble statues, of which the best are a Serapis 
seated on a throne with Cerberus by his side (now at 
Cambridge), a female figure above life-size, perhaps 
Hygieia, an Athene of Roman date (now at Oxford), 
a fine female portrait-head, and a nude male torso, of 
the type of the Hermes of Andros. 

On the ‘cistern-site’ were found fragments of lime- 
stone and terra-cotta statuettes, broken pottery, 
figures with offerings and seated female figures, and 





1 Athenacum, 8 August. 
2 Berl, Phil. Woch., 1 August. 
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standing figures wrapped in mantles, some with 
traces of painting. Of the pottery the most interest- 
ing fragments are of the oriental style, and one of 
late b.f. style, closely resembling a kylix in the 
British Museum (B 377). 

At Toduma was found a remarkable series of 
painted terra-cotta figures of archaic type, dating 
about 650 to 550 B.c., mostly bearded and draped, 
carrying flowers. The best example is given in 
J. H. S. xii. pl. 9. They are painted in red and 
black, the hair treated in oriental style, and the 
drapery brilliantly decorated with scale, flower, and 
lotos patterns, imitative of oriental embroidery, 
Other types are male figures carrying kids and 
animals, of which the most interesting are bulls with 
a row of lamps down the back. Also various lime- 
stone figures, and a series of fifty or sixty inscriptions, 
mostly late, including one or two syllabaries.* 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. pt.1. April, 
1891. 

1. The north doorway of the Erechtheum. R. W. 
Schultz. (3 plates.) 

He shows that part of the original doorway is iz 
situ ; the main jambs are of a period slightly later 
than the date of the building, and the lintel, 
brackets, and cornice stil] later insertions. 

Mr. E. A. Gardner adds a note on the evidence 
from. the Erechtheum inscription, and considers that 
Mr. Schultz’s view helps to explain some difficult 
passages. 

2. ’AOnvatwy MoArrela. R. W. Macan. 

8. Archaic reliefs at Dhimitzana. G.C. Richards. 
(With plate.) 

A discussion of three archaic bone plaques, either 
votive, or forming part of the decoration of a cista, 
representing two warriors and a female. They are 
genuine specimens of early Spartan art, and are pro- 
bably ava@fuara to some mythical heroic personages 
of a Spartan cult. 

4, Sculpture in Sicilian museums (Palermo, Gir- 
genti, Catania and Syracuse). L. R. Farnell. 

5. Excavations in Cyprus, 1890. J. A. R. Munro 
and H. A. Tubbs. (7 plates.) 

6. Notes on the antiquities of Mycenae. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 

He finds a basis for an approximate chronology in 
the discovery of other pre-Hellenic tombs in Greece, 
and the discoveries in Egypt. The flourishing period 
of pre-Hellenic art was about 1500 to 1400 B.c., when 
intercourse with Egypt was common. The treasury- 
tombs date from 1500 to 1200 ; about 1150 B.c. graves 
were made in the form of a circle at Mykenae ; from 
1100 to 800 (the date of the Dorian migration) the 
prevalent decorations are in impressed glass. The 
bee-hive tombs of Menidi and the private tombs are 
of this date. ‘The range of civilization was from the 
north of Europe down to Egypt, not only by distant 
trade, but by familiar intercourse. These facts accord 
with the dates derived from the literary record of 
Egypt. ; 

7. A journey in Cilicia Tracheia. J. T. Bent. 
(With plates. ) 

A description of Kanygelleis (a deme of Sebaste), 
where various inscriptions were found ; of the Olban 
cave, with cave-temples and a propylaeon dedicated 
to Hermes; of the Corycian cave, with the ruins of 
the town and temple; of Uzunja-burdj, with the 
temple of the Olban Jove and a great fortress on the 
hill of the upper town ; and of Meidan, with ruins 
of a wall of polygonal masonry. 

8. Inscriptions from Western Cilicia. E. L. Hicks. 

A supplement to the last article. 





3 Journ, Hell, Stud. xii. pt. 1, April 1891. 
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Archaeological Journal, No. 199. June 1891. 

1. Some tombs in Crete of the Mycenaean period. 
Rev. J. Hirst. 

A description of three coffers with lids, shaped 
like baths, found in arched chambers with dpéuor. 
The shape of the tombs recalls the Phrygian huts, 
and the ark-shaped coffers resemble the more ad- 
vanced sort of dwelling in use at that time (cf. the 
Tugurium-vase in the British Museum). 

2. Roman antiquities of Augsburg and Ratisbon. 
Bunnell Lewis. 

A description of various antiquities in the Augsburg 
Museum, including a miliarium with an inscription of 
Septimius Severus, relating to the repair of roads ; an 
inscription of a temple built at Aelia Augusta (Augs- 
burg) ; a sign of a wineshop (?), representing a cask 
on a cart ; a monument of two duumviri (?) in niches 
side by side, under elliptical arches; a statue of 
Hermes carrying a winged child (probably Eros), and 
a fine mosaic pavement. 

3. Notes on Bath as a Roman city. Emanuel 
Green, F.S.A. 

He discusses the extent of the city, and the posi- 
tion of the four cross-roads ; the route of the Fosse- 
way was probably along the line of the present High- 
street, from north to south. 

4, Some recent archaeological discoveries in Lin- 
coln. Rev. Precentor Venables. 

An account of some bits of the city-wall discovered 
in June 1890, and of the traces of a Roman villa a 
mile east of the city. 


Axtiquary, July 1891. 

Quarterly notes on Roman Britain. F. Haverfield. 

The most important note is on a Romano-British 
village at Bampton, Oxon., the inhabitants of which 
appear to have been very little civilised. Pits were 
found there similar to those found near Eastbourne 
(vid. supra). 

At Binchester, to the south of Hadrian’s wall, an 
altar was erected by Pomponius Donatus, beneficiary 
of the consular legate, to Jupiter and the matres 
ollototae (probably a Keltic word), sive transmarinae. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 11 July, 
1891 

P. 886. Fiinfzigstes Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste, Berlin, 1890. (Review of, by Fritz Baum- 
garten). 

Dr. C. Robert writes on ‘ Homerische Becher,’ ¢.e. 
hemispherical cups of stamped red clay, of metallic 
appearance, dating about the thirdcentury B.c. The 
designs appear to be derived from silver models, and 
are closely taken from Homer, with verses from the 
poems appended. 

Dr. F. Winter discusses a relief found in 1875 on 
the Esquiline (now in the Conservatorium), represent- 
ing a Maenad, probably the Greek original of the 
many Roman replicas of the so-called Chimairo- 
phonos. It formed part of the base of a choregic 
tripod. Dr. Winter identified four more of the 
Maenads at Madrid, one resembling the Venus 
Genetrix, which he ascribes to Kalamis, but the date 
seems too early for the relief. Dr. Furtwangler 
writes on a small Argive bronze in the Berlin Museum, 
and a fifth-century vase with a representation of 
Orpheus. 

H. B. WALTERS. 


AMONG the objects discovered last season at Salamis, 
one of the most interesting is a mutilated statue 
of Serapis enthroned, with Cerberus by his side. 
The figure—the head of which is unfortunately 
missing—is in dark blue marble ; and at once arrests 
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the eye by the peculiar treatment of the drapery, 
which is exceptionally light and clings closely to the 
form beneath. The arrangement of the folds is also 
to be noted, especially on the upper part of the body ; 
and the disposition of the two ends—one pendent from 
the left shoulder, the other flung across the lap—de- 
serves attention. The grouping of Cerberus with 
Hades is sufficiently unusual in itself to make the 
statue remarkable, but is not unexampled, as, to go 
no further afield, may be seen by a marble in the 
Graeco-Roman Room of the British Museum. The 
Salamis statue is published and described in our re- 
port of the excavations [/. H. S. 1891]. 


Wuitst in Rome during the autumn and early 
winter of last year I kept a look-out for possible re- 
plicas of this statue, which from the first had seemed 
to me to possess a strong individualism. My search 
was not unrewarded, In the Chiaramonti Gallery of 
the Vatican is a statuette of Hades enthroned, which 
bears in every respect a striking resemblance to the 
marble from Salamis. It is of similar material, dark 
blue, almost purple, in tint, with flesh parts in 
white, as had been the case with our Salamis figure. 
It is true there is here no Cerberus, but the figure of 
the god is similar in all other details, there is the 
same peculiar treatment and arrangement of the 
drapery, the same half-impatient pose of the lower 
limbs, the same disposition of the arms. The 
statuette, which has an inclusive height of about 60 
em. has been broken and in parts restored: but, 
owing to the place which it occupies on the upper- 
most shelf in the Gallery, it is difficult to say what 
is ancient, what modern. The blue marble is 
throughout untouched: and of the white portions 
the head and feet may be ancient, the arms modern. 
On the arms are puntelli as though the restoration 
had been carried out in the light of an extant statue. 


More important and of larger size is a statue in 
the Museo dei Conservatori [Sala rotonda]. This also 
agrees almost exactly with the Salamis figure: Cer- 
berus however is more to the front, the throne, 
especially on the left side, is more in evidence, the 
legs more widely sundered and the right somewhat 
more advanced. But the arrangement and rendering 
of the drapery are the same; and there is no mis- 
taking the connection between this work and that 
from Salamis. The material is white marble. In its 
present state the figure is 1'10m. high, inclusive of 
base: the polus when complete would have added 
another 6 or 7 cm. It is a much poorer copy than 
that discovered at Salamis, as would indeed be indi- 
cated by the change of material; but has the ad- 
vantage of preserving the head, whose type is note- 
worthy. The cheek-bones are high and the eyes with 
their protruding ball and sharply recessed corners are 
rendered in such a manner as to give an almost savage 
effect. The general form of the head with its slight 
forward stoop and upward glance is later than the 
type represented by the Zeus of Otricoli. 


THERE may exist many other replicas of this work : 
I have had no opportunity of examining other 
museums in search of them. But the existence even 
of three agreeing so completely in all essentials as do 
those here enumerated is sufficient proof of a common 
archetype. Unfortunately we seem to have no record 
of any important treatment of Zeus-Serapis other 
than that of Bryaxis, of whom we know practically 
nothing. The type of our example belongs to a 
post-Lysippean school, and, if we may trust the 
head of the Conservatori statue, to that school which 
is represented by the Eros with the bow, and some 
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other youthful types, At least there is a similar pro- 
portion observed ; though subject and treatment 
are sufficiently diverse. 

H. A, Tusss. 


Archaeologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Unaarn. Vol. xiv. Vienna, 1891. 

1. E. B(ormann); publishes a series of leaden 
Greek weights from various places in the Dobrudscha ; 
six cuts. 2. Klein; the ‘ Enkrinomenos’ of Alka- 
menes ; this title has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, nor has any corresponding type of statue 
been found ; he proposes to read Encriomenos, of an 
athlete anointing himself with oil, similar to the fine 
statue in Munich and replicas elsewhere. 3. Tocil- 
escu ; ninety-six new Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from the Dobrudscha ; including a long decree from 
Tomi ; on account of the repeated incursions of Karian 
pirates, the state appoints two officials who are to se- 
lect forty men for the guarding of the town gates, and 
for patrol service in the city ; the latter part records 
the honours paid to the officials (jyeudves) and the 
watch (ériAexro). 4. Szanto; note on the mvAwpol 
(Akropolis police) inscriptions. 5. Ladek ; publishes 
a series of antiquities from Brigetio, a bronze cup 
with a sacrifice in relief, bronze statuettes, &c., with 
woodeuts. 6. Patsch , two Greek inscriptions from 
Knidos in a private collection. 7. Frohlich ; eighty- 
eight Roman inscriptions from Pannonia inferior and 
superior. 8. v. Premerstein ; epigraphical notes 
from Steiermark and Krain ; notes on twenty Latin 
inscriptions. 9. Jung; five Latin inscriptions from 
Siebenbiirgen. 10. Patsch ; old and new Praetorian 
inscriptions foom Aquileia. 11. Cumont; sixteen 
Latin inscriptions from Dacia, new and revised. 12. 
Gerojannis ; eight Greek inscriptions from Nikopolis. 
13. Kubitschek ; Roman find at Klosterneuberg. 13. 
Szanto ; ‘hemistokles and the old Athene temple ; 
argues that the Athene 4 tay A@nvar ped€éovca (Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. xii., p. 154; cf. Plut. Them. 10) was 
the goddess of the older temple, so called to dis- 
tinguish her from the Polias in the Erechtheion. 14, 
Gurlitt : publishes a bronze terminal statuette of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 15. The same ; the Thrasy- 
medes son of Arignotos of Paros, of the Epidauros 
inscription ("E@. ’Apx. 1886, p. 145) may be assigned 
to about the middle of the fourth century ; he may 
be identified also with the Thrasymedes who did the 
joiner’s work, thus showing that even down to this 
date there were examples of handicraftsmen who were 
also great artists. 16. Kubitschek ; Roman inscrip- 
tions from Brigetio. 17. The same; on the use of 
the tribe-names Arnensis ind Aniensis. 18. The 
same; a Roman inscription from Carnuntum. 19, 
Frankfurter ; fifty-eight Greek and Roman inscriptions 
trom Bulgaria. 20. Hauser; excavations in Car- 
nuntum, with plan of amphitheatre. 21. Ornstein ; 
the Roman settlement at Szamos-Ujvar.; with plan 
of the site, and Roman inscriptions. C.S. 


THe Cambridge Antiquarian Society has just 
issued No. 31 of its Communications, and this con- 
tains papers read as recently as the spring of the 
vear before last. Among these is a paper by Prof. 
Middleton on an oenochoe belonging to the Rev. S. S. 
Lewis, since deceased. This oenochoe is of the later 
Greek form, with masks and festoous in relief, and is 
coated with blue Egyptian glaze: coloured plate. 
The words BaoiAéws TroAeuaiov #iAomdtopos are 
incised on the neck. Jt was found in Cyprus. 

ox, 





Rémische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 1. Rome. 

1. Michaelis gives a very elaborate account of the 
growth of the collection of antiquities at the Capitol 
in Rome down to the inauguration of the museum in 
1734: three platesand three woodcuts. 2. Mau con- 
tributes some notes on Pompeii, qualifying former 
opinions about the Basilica: two woodcuts. 3. 
Huelsen makes his second report upon discoveries and 
researches affecting the topography of Rome, giving a 
summary of results published between April 1889 and 
December 1890, and subjecting many of these 
results to very seyere criticism : two dozen woodcuts. 

O.'T. 


Revue numismatique. Pt. 2, 1891. 

A. S. Dorigny. ‘Aurélien et la guerre des mon- 
nayeurs.’—Chronique. Description of two tesserae 
(?) of porcelain with the types of Ptolemaic coins. 
These pieces were found in Egypt and have been pre- 
sented to the Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, by M. 
Maspero. 

Numismatische Zeitschrift. (Vienna) 1890. Vol. 
xxii. 

K. B. Hofmann. ‘ Ueber eine Anzahl griechischer 
Gewichte.’— A. Markl. ‘ Die Reichsmiinzstitten 
unter der Regierung des Quintillus und _ ihre 
Emissionen.’ 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Mareh—April. 1891. 

J. de Rougé. ‘Les personnages sur les monnaies 
des nomes.’ Maintains that the figures represented 
on Egyptian nome-coins are the gods of the nomes 
and not, as Froehner suggested, merely personifica- 
tions of the nomes.—-The number for May-June con- 
tains no articles on Classical numismatices. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1891. Part. ii. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1890.’ 177 Greek coins have 
been acquired during the year. Thirty-one of the 
most important specimens are here described. Among 
these may be noted the following :—Sparadocus, King 
of the Odrysae. A rare tetradrachm. Amadocus, 
King of the Odrysae. Bronze. Reasons are sug- 
gested for assigning this and similar coins to Ama- 
docus I]. and Teres III]. instead of to Amadocus I. 
and Teres II. Alexander of Pherae. A silver 


coin inscribed AAE[ANAPEION, sc. rpidBodrov. 
Specimens of the orarhp and Spaxunh inscribed re- 


spectively AAEZ[ANAPEIOS and AAEZAN- 


APEIA had previously been published. Latus in 
Crete. An Imperial coin indicating the importance 
of this place under the early Empire. Cnidus. 
New silver coin with a beautiful head of Aphrodite. 
Olba in Cilicia. Bronze coin with types of club and 
fortress, interesting in connection with recent dis- 
coveries in Cilicia Tracheia.—W. Wroth. ‘ Eupole- 
mus.’ On coins attributed to Eupolemus, general of 
Cassander of Macedon. Gives details as to their 
provenance and suggests Mylasa as their mint-place. 
A note by Prof. W. M. Ramsay on the site of 
Hylarima in Caria (emending Diod. Sic. xix. 68) is 
appended. —Col. F. Warren. ‘ Notes on coins 
found in Cyprus.’—John Evans. ‘On some rare and 
unpublished Roman medallions [in the writer’s own 
collection].’—Miscellanea, E. Thurston. ‘A further 
discovery of Roman coins in Southern India.’ 
Roman denarii, Augustus to Nero. Ww. W 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. Heft 3. [Con- 
tinued from vol. v. p. 135.] 


This number contains a long and important paper 
by P. Kretschmer. I. The action of the original 
I.E. accent works not merely regressively but also 
progressively, affecting the ablaut not only in pre- 
ceding but also in following syllables, This is illus- 
trated at great length in various types of inflexion. 
II. The current theory’ that the ablaut e: o is con- 
nected with change of accent is not well grounded. 
The alternation of « : e, v: o in Greek, a: ¢ in Latin 
is due to a shifting of accent (Kretschmer is apparently 
unaware of Mr. Wharton’s proof of the Latin change). 
I.E. i, @ discussed: partly due to the reduction of a 
diphthong, partly to contraction of t, % with a short 
vowel. Accented r = Greek ap, unaccented 7 = Greek 
pa. The ordinary theory of the doubling of the 
liquids (rr, {/) disputed, and a new-explanation ad- 
vanced of uddatta-roots. III. 1. Initial combinations 
of labials and gutturals with dentals go back to a re- 
duction of a fuller form with a vowel, ¢.g. Bded := 
budeié from 4/ pezd- in pido (pezdo). Initial ks, ps 
alternate with s, kt-, bd-, pt with ¢,d. The relation 
of Greek xr, x9, 8 to Arian ks, where the second 
letter must be dental, not spirant incharacter. 2. w- 
epenthesis, which Kretschmer believes to be a pheno- 
menon of the original language. There is an appen- 
dix on the treatment of I.E. 6w in Latin. F. Solm- 
sen on I.E, pronominal stem eno- in éxeivos, 6 deiva, 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, tome 
7. fase. 1. [A summary of fasc. 2 appeared in vol. 
v. p. 243.) 


M. Bréal discusses adversely (1) the theory that 
the termination of the first plural in French is by 
analogy from swmus, (2) Brugmann’s explanation of 
the origin of the feminine gender. He has a second 
paper on ‘ Jrradiation grammaticale,’ t.c. the pheno- 
menon by which a suffix, originally of vague meaning, 
acquires a special signification by virtue of its at- 
taching to a particular word and then becomes more 
widely extended to form derivatives from words of a 
different type —e.g. vavria produces vavriaw, on 
which is formed éd0yvr:dw etc.—duBdAakioxw is con- 
nected with auaprdvw (root uAa, wap)—mpovwrhs owes 
its form to évwrhs, avwrhs—Note on two Oscan in- 
scriptions—strenae (quasi saturnuae !)—diuturnus— 
tergorare—coclum—rabies (péuBw)— stwdeo—forda— 
suescere and other words—L. Havet on canaba, cur- 
culio—A. Meillet illustrates from Armenian the law 
that a velar is unlabialised after w—E. Andouin on 
vocalic prothesis. F. de Saussure on the forms of 
the number six in I.E.—gpuxtés Goth. bairhis—rvybs 
for Flg,as becoming *Auyis (7, J become Av, pu before 
a velar)and then by dissimilation Aryis—axéwy (cf. ax- 
noFa) rerinua: (cf. quie-s)—émirndés—mepl (= barept)— 
jvia (is-io- from reduced root of nasws)—dxpvders— 
by:hs—xo for ks, ps before a consonant in rexvn (texo), 
ép06s (€pw). Attic py for pa in kphyn, eiphyn, Kuphyn 
—-vupvo- for -ouvo- in mpduvos, vévupvos. 

Fase, 3.—M. Bréal on the pronunciation of f in the 
Italian dialects and on the inscription in an unknown 
language discovered at Lemnos, which he supposes to 
be in the tongue of Sivries aypidpwvo: of Od. 8. 294. 
Silenta, flwenta, and cruentus (the last two by 
analogical formation) preserve the old form of the 
pres. part. not contaminated with 7- stems. Umbra- 
tilis exercitatio originally signified: oxapaxla—serus 
originally meant ‘heavy,’ so ‘slow,’ ‘late’: cf. 





serius—dat in Aen. 9, 266 is an old unaugmented 
aorist. In ¢ibi consultwm volo, consultum preserves 
an old inf. form ; monitos cos volo originates in a mis- 
understanding. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 1890. 

No. 19. Huemer, die Genesis des Entschlusses in den 
Tragidien des Euripides wnd Sophokles, oder iiber den 
objectiven Character der griechischen Tragidie. Eine 
dsthetische Studie. ‘The author applies to ancient 
the rule of modern tragedy,—pronouncing sentence 
according to laws which ought themselves to be 
brought before the bar.".— Bruchmann, Psychologische 
Studien zur Sprachgeschichte, ‘A unique and im- 
portant book. Ona well-known linguistic fact the 
author builds to the skies a system of psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical speculation. The linguistic 
researches are thorough and extended with critical 
acumen and observations from the most varied depart- 
ments of life and knowledge. But the book is 
uncommonly hard reading, and the conclusion does 
not express clearly the result of the whole work.’— 
Christiansen, de Apicibus et ilongis inscriptionum latin- 
arum (Inaug. Diss.) ‘ Diligent and, in part, useful; but 
with much doubtful matter.’ 

No. 20. v. Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von 
Alexandria. 1. ‘Tlept apOapotas xéopov goes back to 
three sources, viz. (a) a treatise which tried to com- 
promise between Plato and Aristotle (p. 226, 3—235, 
6 B.), (6) a polemical peripatetic essay against the 
Stoa (p. 221, 8—226, 2 and chaps. vili.—xix.), (c) 
another peripatetic treatise (the second and fourth 
proof of Critolaus, second part of chap. xx., chap. 
xxii, and last part). The arguments of (c) have 
their source in Autipater’s (?) wept yevéoews Kal pOopas 
tov Kécpov.’ II. Gives new support to the assump- 
tion of Heraclitism in Aenesidemus by showing 
Heraclitean influence in Philo wept ué@ns M. I. 388— 
388 De Jos. M. II. 59 tf. LIL. ‘De plantatione p. 350 ff., 
(ei peOvcOqoera 6 copds) goes back to a stoic-peripat- 
etic treatise, which was perhaps used also by Seneca 
ep. 83.’—Francke, De Silii Italici Punicorum tropis. 
F. ought to have confined himself to what is charac- 
teristic in Silius, and to have paid more attention to 
8.’s indebtedness to his predecessors. 

No. 21. Pauli Orositihistoriarwm adversus paganos 
lib. vii. ed. Langemeister. Reprint of the text of ed. 
maior in the Vienna CS E L, without critical appa- 
ratus. A few changes in the text.—Schmitt, Uber 
den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln 
tm Greechischen (Schanz’s Beitr. z. hist. Synt. IL. 
2) Sch. has confined himself to the Homeric language 
and hence deprived himself of valuable material which 
later authors would have yielded. The second chap. 
(on the Verb) is weak, But the first has a very care- 
ful and instructive discussion of the different forms 
of relative substantive-clauses in Homer.—Dumond, 
Le Thédtre de Polycléte. An unsuccessful and idle 
attempt to reconstruct the geometrical ground-plan 
of the antique theatre. 

No.22. Link, Die Hinheit des Pastor Hermae, Baum- 
girtner, Die Hinheit des Hermasbuches. Both try, 
as it seems unsuccesfully, to prove the unity of the 
Pastor Hermae ; L. the unity of the book as a whole, 
while B. claims that the visions, although by the 
same author, do not belong to the rest of the book. — 
H. Schmidt, Handbuch der lateinischen wnd griechis 
chen Synonymik. No abridgement of Sch.’s larger 
Synonymik, but entirely independent. Too little 
attention is paid to the historical development and 
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change of meaning. But the great mass of collected 
material and many happy suggestions make the book 
valuable.—Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine. II. ed. 
Improved and enlarged. Chiefly practical.—Haubold, 
De rebus Iliensium. A careful and critical collection 
of all that can be gleaned from literary epigraphic 
and numismatic sources. ; 

No. 23. Giildenpenning, Die Kirchengeschichte des 





Theodoret. ‘Its main source is Rufinus, but a large 
number of passages show Th.’s dependence on 
Socrates and Sozomenos. There are also traces of his 
having used Philostorgius and Sabinus.’—Diels, 
Sibyllinische Bliitter. . ingeniously and _ success- 
fully proves, that the oracular verses quoted in the 
tenth chapter of Phlegon’s Mirabilia are genuine, and 
remnants of the official Roman libri fataies. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Kenyon. 
12mo. 164 pp. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. 

Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, Translated for 
English Readers and Students by Thomas J, 
Dymes. Post 8vo. 160 pp. Seeley. 2s. 6d. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Translated 
by E. Poste, M.A. Post 8vo. x, 108 pp. 
Macmillan & Co, 3s. 6d. 

Belton (K.) A Digest of Latin Grammar Examina- 
tion Questions. Post 8vo, 148 pp. Simpkin. 
2s, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Caesar. Civil War. Book I, Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Malcolm Montgomery. xxvii, 
141 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero. Pro Plancio. Edited by H. A. Holden. 
New and revised edition. Cambridge Press. 4s. 6d. 

huripides. Plays. Translated into English prose 
from the text of Paley, by Edward Coleridge. 
Vol. II. Post 8vo. 470 pp. Bell & Sons. 6s. 

Iphigeneia in Aulis, Edited, with In- 
troduction aud Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
E.B.England. 8vo. 156 pp. Macmillan & Co. 7s.6d. 

Herondas. HPQNAOY MIMIAMBOI. A First: Re- 
cension by William Gunion Rutherford, M.A., 
LL.D. xii, 48 pp. S8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 

Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, 
including the newly-discovered Poenis of Herodas, 
With Autotype Facsimiles. 8vo. Frowde. 7s. 6d. 

Homer. lliad. ‘Translated into English prose by 
John Purves. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Evelyn Abbott. 8vo. Percival. 18s. net. 

——. Odyssey. IX. X. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendix on the Dialect, by 
J. H. Haydon and A. H. Allcroft. Post 8vo. 
Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Horace. Satires. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&e., by F. G. Plaistowe and A. F. Burnet. 
Post 8vo. Clive. 6s. 6d. 

John Gilpin. A Latin Elegiac Version (two lines to 
a stanza), published for Head-Masters and Classical 
Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. 12 pp. Swd. D. Nutt. 9d. 

Juvenal. Satires VIII. X. and XIII. Edited by 
A. H. Alleroft. Text and Notes. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 
3s. 6d. 

Kennedy (B. H.) Exercises on the Shorter Latin 
Primer. By M. G. and J. E. Kennedy and H. 
Wilkinson. Longman. 1s. 6d. 
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